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Tiny El Salvador, with its civil war against leftist guerrillas, has become 
the focal point for United States military assistance against communist 
expansion in Central America. But, systematic killing of Salvadoran civilians 
by so-called death squads has vexed the U.S. aid-policy for that country. 


Millions of dollars in potential U.S. aid to El] Salvador and the direction of 
foreign policy in Central America could be determined by what political leaders 
of the United States understand about the death squads. 


Salvadoran leaders at first attributed the killings to mysterious gangs en- 
gaged in traditional criminal activity and to renegade military officers 


The Albuquerque Journal felt that an investigative effort--an unusual under- 
taking in a foreign country--could shed light on the death squads, their 
membership, and their implications for the United States. 


Journal investigative reporter Craig Pyes teamed with Los Angeles Times reporter 
Laurie Becklund in developing information in this series of articles about the 
death squads. While the two conducted interviews together in El Salvador and 
other Central American countries in the interest of safety, these articles are 
Pyes' work. Becklund wrote her own stories for the Los Angeles Times. 


Their 10-month investigation--in which they talked with admitted members of 
some of the so-called death squads--determined that the squads were a key 
element in a clandestine plan by some extreme rightists to regain economic 
control of the country by eliminating political opposition. 


The.results of their investigation also showed that the squads in fact were 
underground assassination teams trained by international terrorists; that 
they received financial and political support from above-ground organizations 
with backing in the United States. 


The series was published in the Albuquerque Journal from December 18, 1983 
through December 22, 1983. 


Editor 





Today the Albuquerque Journal begins a series of articles by 
investigative reporter Craig Pyes on the death squads of the far 
right in El Salvador. The series is the culmination of a 10-month 
investigation conducted by Pyes and a colleague, Laurie 
Becklund of the Los Angeles Times, in El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico and the United States. Pyes interviewed some of those 
involved in the killings about their philosophies and their 
political and personal motivations, and gained access to 
heretofore secret documents. These stories analyze the ties 
between the death squads and political leaders in El Salvador, 
and the ideological connections that extend to the United States. 
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A Dirty War in the Name of Freedom 


HEY believe in 

Jeffersonian Democracy 

and death squads. Their 

colors are red, white and 
blue. They are strident Salvadoran 
nationalists who have built the 
country’s second-largest political 
party from a violent 
anti-communist paramilitary 
network. 

And in perfect English they 
learned in American schools, they 
defend the killing of thousands of 
civilians as necessary to preserve 
democracy and the free market. 

In short, they are fighting for 
what Americans cherish most with 
the methods Americans value least. 

Uncontrolled killing of civilians 
is at the center of debate about 
growing U.S. involvement in El 
Salvador. Since 1979, and after 
nearly a billion dollars in U.S. aid, 
the commitment of U.S. advisers 
and training programs, 40,000 
Salvadorans — the majority of 
them non-combatants — have been 
killed. Many died at the hands of 
leftist guerrillas and their 
sympathizers. But most were killed 
by forces allied with a government 
supported by the United States. 

The so-called rightist death 
squads use terror as a weapon to 
forestall economic reform and 
prevent negotiations with leftist 
guerrillas to bring an end to the 
four-year-old civil war. 

Recent statements by President 
Reagan, Vice President Bush and 
Secretary of State George Shultz 


have described the death-squad 
issue as a major problem for 
continued United States support of 
El Salvador, after Congress 
trimmed $22 million from U.S. 
military aid in response to renewed 
right-wing terror. 

Yet the actual mechanism and 
rationale behind these killings 
have, until recently, largely been 
ignored. 

Many times the only statements 
were the bodies themselves: 
bubbling in acid, bones broken, 
sexually mutilated, heads severed 
so cleanly that the efficiency of 
slaughterhouse machinery was 
suspected. 

But why does tiny El Salvador, a 
largely agrarian society of fewer 
than five million, continue to 
produce death in such industrial 
quantities? And why, despite 
multiple changes in the Salvadoran 
military and government, does this 
grisly assembly line of violence 
continue after four years of U.S. 
concern? 

A 10-month investigation by the 
Albuquerque Journal has traced 
the responsibility for many of the 
killings and disappearances to a 
political-military network 
established by rightists in the 
aftermath of the October 1979 
U.S.-backed reformist coup. Today, 
the network has an aboveground 
alter ego in the Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (ARENA), El 
Salvador’s largest right-wing 
political party. 


This alliance of both military and 
civilians was established to be a 
highly organized counterforce to 
the revolutionary organizations of 
the left. Its methods were to fight 
terror with terror, organization 
with organization, intelligence with 
intelligence. 

“If Americans think this is a war 
with one army fighting another 
army, they are wrong,” explained 
coffee grower Alberto Bondanza, 
one of ARENA's founders. “This is 
not a conventional war. The only 
way to fight it is the way they (the 
left) have fought us. Once you 
identify your enemy, probably he 
will die. Luckily, the army is not 
against us. The death squads, they 
are fighting the war.” 

The death squads were at first 
groups of highly motivated 
civilians aided by a few 
sympathetic soldiers. But later, as 
the right re-established its 
dominance in the military, the 
actual killing was carried out more 
by members of the security forces, 
with the knowledge of the highest 
levels of the Salvadoran military. 


SS 


With Money From His 
Country’s Frustrated Elite, 
an Army Officer Set Out To 
Save El Salvador From 
Communism 





HE most visible member 

and the primary 

organizer of this 

paramilitary party is 
current Salvadoran Assembly 
President Roberto D’Aubuisson. 
Elected in 1982, he is a former 
intelligence officer who has made a 
dramatic bid to be El Salvador’s 
savior from communism. 

Expected to be ARENA’s 
presidential candidate in next 
spring’s election, D’Aubuisson said 
last week that Bush's death squad 
denunciation was “correct as he ~ 
described it.” 

D’Aubuisson was asked why he 
was so often linked to death squads 
by his critics. 

“Because I started to publicly 
attack everything that smelled of 
communism,” he replied. 
D’Aubuisson said he was against 
the squads “because they don’t 
favor the country, the armed forces 
or economic reactivation at all.” 

Asked where the squads 
originated, D’Aubuisson said: “If 
they belong to the left, I 
congratulate them because they are 
carrying out their objective. If 
they’re from the right, I think they 
are mistaken, and if they’re 
uniformed people (the government 
security forces) I also want to tell 
them they’re mistaken.” 

But by D’Aubuisson’s recollection 
a year ago, the summary 
executions had begun in 
government forces even before the 
1979 coup, due at least in part to 
the deterioration of the Salvadoran 
justice system. 

D’Aubuisson told the Journal in a 
long interview, that when he was in 
the security forces, “we began to 
act incorrectly and not take them 
(those they picked up for 
interrogation) to the judge, but 
make them disappear instead, so 
the same chain (of having them set 
free after leftist threats) wouldn't 
continue.” 

D’Aubuisson’s climb to public 
prominence came primarily after 
the 1979 coup. 

His financial backing came from 
the families of El Salvador’s 
monied elite, an oligarchy whose 
grip on the government and the 
military was severed in the 1979 
coup. 

With more than 100 interviews in 
Central America, Mexico and the 
United States — including talks 





Roberto D’Aubuisson, now president of El Salvador’s Constituent 
Assembly but also linked to the death squads, talks to reporters as 
he campaigns for his country’s 1982 elections. D’Aubuisson’s 
supporters say El Salvador’s civil war is not like others, that only 
terror from the right can fight terror from the left. 


with 40 ARENA party activists, 
some admitted death-squad 
members — and with documentary 
evidence including rightist internal 
intelligence files and classified U.S. 
government cables, the Journal 
has confirmed that some members 
of ARENA's leadership collaborated 
with the national security forces in 
the planning and operation of a 
“dirty war" of counterinsurgency to 
physically eliminate their political 
enemies. ARENA members said 


this meant polarizing the country 
and eliminating their enemies from 
the left to the political center. 

This war “by assassination,” 
which was made to appear the 
random violence of independent 
groups of fanatical rightists, was in 
many cases organized with 
high-ranking regular army officers 
and operated out of the intelligence 
offices of the National Guard, 
National Police and Treasury 
Police, as well as out of many 


military garrisons. 

The Journal’s investigation 
confirmed that, before the 1982 
election, D’Aubuisson was 
associated with a clique of 
active-duty officers involved in 
underground paramilitary groups, 
such as the Maximiliano Hernandez 
Martinez Brigade, which took 
credit for a series of political 
murders. Other members of the 
paramilitary right who worked 
closely with D’Aubuisson took 
credit for attacks on the Catholic 
Church, the Christian Democrats, 
the Social Democratic left and its 
sympathetic media. 

D’Aubuisson — a retired army 
major — is not the highest figure 
in an organization that reached to 
the top levels of the Salvadoran 
armed forces, however. 

“(There is) one man in particular, 
very strong — who is over him 
(D’Aubuisson) and let him risk 
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himself,” explained a foreign 
military expert close to the 
National Guard. . 

The “one man,” the highest 
ranking officer in the network 
mentioned by insiders, was former 
Vice Minister of Defense Col. 
Nicolas Carranza. Carranza was the 
number-two man in the Salvadoran 
military until December 1980, when 
U.S. concern about human-rights 
abuses helped to pressure him 
from his post. Today Carranza 
heads the Treasury Police. 

The other primary agency of 
counterterror with which 
D’Aubuisson had worked was the 
National Guard's G-2 central 
intelligence office while the Guard 
was headed by Gen. Carlos Eugenio 
Vides Casanova, currently minister 
of defense. 

During the time Vides 
commanded the guard, active-duty 
military officers working with the 
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G-2 were linked in State 
Department cables to the March 
1980 assassination of Salvadoran 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero 
and to the January 1981 killing of 
two American labor leaders. 

These clandestine operations 
were made all the more lethal by 
foreign advisers. 

These included French veterans 
of the Algerian Secret Army 
Organization’s (OAS) terrorism of 
the late 1950s. They counseled 
D’Aubuisson’s group on directing 
military violence for political ends. 

Also brought in were Argentine 
and other South American 
members of secret police 
organizations, to train the 
Salvadoran security forces in the 
murderous techniques of 
Argentina's “dirty war” against 
subversion in the 1970s. 

The operations coached by the 
Argentines were conducted out of 
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safe houses that D’Aubuisson and 
others said they established. The 
safe houses were residences where 
prisoners were interrogated, 
tortured and executed. 

Aiding those operations were 
many middle-class civilians in the 
towns and cities, and a rural 
paramilitary informants’ 
organizatien with members 
numbering in the tens of thousands. 

The purpose of the strategy was 
to shape, accelerate and direct 
police and military violence toward 
destroying the civilian ‘ 
infrastructure of the leftist 
movements in El Salvador. Toward 
this end, young members of the 
right-wing groups told the Journal, 
they, too, had organized in 
underground cells, attempting to 
build a network that would be an 
organizational mirror image of the 
leftist groups they were fighting. 

In that civilian network were 
businessmen who killed people and 
young men in their 20s who 
bombed buildings. There were 
private pilots who smuggled in 
special weapons designed for 
covert purposes, such as Ingram 
submachine guns with silencers, 
night-vision scopes, combat-style 
bulletproof vests: good for 
self-defense but also the tools of 
the trade for political murder. 

Even inexperienced teen-agers 
were used to disseminate 
propaganda and act as couriers for 
their fathers and brothers. 

Well-to-do neighbors in their 
high-walled houses started calling 
each other by aliases, 
communicating in code and 
stockpiling automatic weapons and 
explosives. 





With Elections Ahead And 
the Stakes for Legitimacy 
High, the Underground 
Shaped a Political Party — 
Adopting Planks From the 
American GOP Platform 





S the Salvadoran 
election of March 1982 
drew closer, the 
paramilitary 
underground began the job of 


fashioning a legitimate political 
party. Members made contact with 
and received advice and assistance 
from members of the new right in 
the United States. 

The Salvadoran rightists admired 
the Reagan right of the U.S. 
Republican Party and modeled 
their party at least partially on the 
Republican Party platform of 1980. 

When the returns of the March 
1982 Salvadoran elections came in, 
it was clear the violent right had 
completed its transformation from 
an illegitimate, clandestine force to 
a strongly entrenched power in the 
Salvadoran government. ARENA 
captured 25 percent of the vote and 
D’Aubuisson the presidency of the 
Constituent Assembly. 

With these electoral successes, 
party members had accomplished 
at least some of their goals: they 
had forced out the U.S.-backed 
Christian Democrats and 
completely disarmed and 
dismantled the progressive sectors 
of the army. And although they 
hadn’t stopped the reforms, there 
were the March 25, 1984, 
presidential elections to look 
forward to. 

As one U.S. State Department 
official remarked, “The right is 
still deadly, but now it is 
legitimate.” 

The Journal’s interviews 
disclosed that the history of 
ARENA from the 1979 coup to the 
1982 election triumph had been 
diligently recorded and secretly 
stored in boxes and files and on 
video cassettes in El Salvador, 
Guatemala and Miami. 

At the movement's head were 
wealthy Salvadorans living in 
luxurious exile. They consist of a 
small number of families fancifully 
labeled “The 14,” linked by 
intermarriage, and who control the 
banks, the major businesses and 
foreign trade. 

But the movement’s heart is what 
the wife of one wealthy Salvadoran 
exile called the “second families,” 
the American-educated managers 
who administer the holdings of 
“The 14.” 

They are the implementers and 
expediters: cordial, smartly dressed 
in designer jeans and the latest 
fashions. They would not look out 
of place in Beverly Hills or Santa 
Fe, except for the .45s bulging 
from the waistbands of their 


“Calvins” or the revolvers tucked 
away in their handbags. 

Except for the crowded 
Salvadoran slums lapping up to 
their hilltop neighborhoods, they 
live in an island of Americana. 
They take their kids in bulletproof 
cars to McDonald's, nod to the 
machine gun-toting guard 
protecting the Golden Arches. 

“This emerging middle class has 
a greater fear of communism than 
anything even our ideologues can 
imagine,” explained one member of 
the U.S. National Security Council, 
who, like most officials, refused to 
be quoted by name on El Salvador. 
“D’Aubuisson is not an isolated 
case. He’s not a power seeker for 
himself or for 14 families. He 
symbolizes a new development. 
There's a hell of a lot more here 
than we (U.S. policy-makers) ever 
talked about.” 

ARENA Vice President Hugo 
Barrera, who bears a bullet scar 
inflicted by a labor agitator in his 
factory, experienced such an 
outpouring of emotion after joining 
D’Aubuisson that he composed a 
war hymn, still sung by ARENA 
faithful, called “Tremble, Tremble 
Communista!” 

“If you had communists there (in 
the United States) blowing up your 
Golden Gate Bridge and your 
factories,” said Barrera, “you 
would hate the communists, too.” 

Barrera himself never admitted 
engaging in any paramilitary 
activity. Other ARENA party 
members who did, however, told 
how they progressed from hating 
communists to killing them. But 
they complained bitterly that their 
actions were distorted by the 
international press. 

“The left can do these things, but 
we're not the Robin Hoods, that’s 
all,” complained Mario Redaelli, a 
former high ARENA official. 

The Journal's interviews with 
ARENA members took place over 
austere dinners in empty mansions, 
at the poolsides of luxury hotels 
and at rightist gatherings where 
coups and military uprisings were 
discussed openly. 

Within this constantly changing 
montage, moods alternated between 
trust and paranoia. The interviews 
generally started on a philosophical 
level, then moved to remembrances 
of specific events. 

Only after months of interviews 


was the subject of death squads 
approached, what the right 
euphemistically called the “military 
side.” 

“Even among ourselves, no one 
had the full picture,” said Ricardo 
Paredes, a former ARENA vice 
minister. “Because we knew some 
of us would be captured by the 
enemy .... You are not killed here 


because of what you do, but 
because of what you know.” 

That point was driven home in 
Miami, when Orlando De Sola, a 
scion of one of El Salvador’s 
wealthiest families, became 
concerned because the Journal 
had penetrated what he called “our 
inner circle.” 

“What you know is dangerous,” 


Right Built Itself 


De Sola said. “People get killed for 
knowing what you know.” 


It may be years before the full 
picture is ever known, but what 
emerges from these interviews and 
related material is a glimpse into 
the inside story of one of the most 
overtly violent episodes of Central 
American history. 2 


In Mirror Image of Left For Civil War 


L Salvador’s Nationalist 

Republican Alliance 

(ARENA) first made its 

appearance as an 
organized political party in the fall 
of 1981, behind the charismatic 
leadership of former army 
intelligence major Roberto 
D’Aubuisson. 

The “Nationalist” in its name 
emphasized the predominant 
importance of the state, typical of 
other violent anti-communist 
political movements which have 
used the term, such as the German 
Nazi (National Socialist) Party and 
the Guatemalan National Liberation 
Movement (MLN). The 
“Republican” was added in 
recognition of the right wing’s 
resurgence in the United States, 
signaled by the victory of Reagan 
Republicans in 1980. And the term 
“Alliance” recognized the pooling 
of interests of sympathetic 
members of the oligarchy, military 
men, civilian businessmen and 
conservative peasants who, until 
four years ago, exercised El 
Salvador’s only recognized political 
power. 

ARENA is the vehicle by which 
its backers seek to reassert their 
traditional hold over Salvadoran 
society. Its emergence came four 
years after the Oct. 15, 1979, Young 
Officers Coup that set out to end 
corruption and human-rights abuses 
and topple the traditional power 
structure. 


But unlike the rest of El 
Salvador’s parties, ARENA is not 
just a political organization: it is a 
political-military organization, 
modeled after the revolutionary 
communist parties of the extreme 
left. 





If an Infantry Battalion Isn’t 
Adequate To Combat 
Guerrillas, Let Us Design an 
Organization That Works, 
Says D’Aubuisson 





RENA insiders describe 

a theory of 

counterinsurgency 

(anti-guerrilla) warfare 
which parallels the development of 
the party. 

The theory explains El Salvador's 
epidemic of death-squad killings as 
the implementation of a philosophy 
of selective and mass 
assassinations carried out in an 
organized manner. 

D’Aubuisson is perhaps only the 
most public figure in ARENA, a 
political movement that contains 
others more powerful than he. The 
party organization spans all of El 
Salvador’s 14 departments 
(provinces). It is divided into 
sectors that correspond roughly to 
the traditional divisions of 


Salvadoran scciety, such as youth, 
peasants and farmers. 

But the party also embraces local 
military officers, security-force 
operations and a broad vigilante 
network of civil defense units 
suspected of being used to 
eliminate the party’s political 
opposition. 

Current USS. intelligence 
indicates that ARENA may be 
connected to a single countrywide 
death-squad network, consisting 
primarily of three loosely knit 
regional organizations which in 
total do not exceed SO persons. 

In San Salvador the names of the 
operating groups are the Secret 
Anti-Communist Army, the 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez 
Anti-Communist Brigade and the 
Comando Metropolitano, whose 
commander is known only as 
Comandante Leopoldo. 

In the eastern part of the 
country, the death squad is known 
as the Gremio Anti-Communista 
Salvadorena. In western El 
Salvador, it is called the escuadron 
de la muerte (literally translated, 
“the death squad”), which operates 
under the trademark “EM.” 

Federal authorities have been 
ordered by the administration to 
determine whether affluent 
Salvadoran exiles in Miami might 
be financially linked to the death 
squads, and if so, whether they 
could be deported from this 
country. 


D’Aubuisson told the 
Albuquerque Journal the group's 
underground organization was 
copied from the Taiwanese, with 
whom he studied special 
counterinsurgency courses in 1978. 
The Taiwanese teach, according to 
Rand Corporation analyst Brian 
Jenkins, that civilians should be 
organized in a political structure to 
support their own military, to give 
it “a flow of intelligence.” The 
result, he says, is a military at the 
service of a political party, not just 
the state. : 


“The Taiwanese really insist on 
this ‘war of organizations,’” 
D’Aubuisson explained in a long 
interview with the Journal. “If an 
infantry battalion isn’t adequate to 
combat guerrillas, let us design an 
organization that works.” 


The plan, explained one 
D’Aubuisson aide, was to establish 
a three-tiered organization 
containing a “political or 
propaganda level ... to encourage 
and protect the military level; ...a 
financial system where we would 
always have money to attack; and a 
military level — what the United 
States called right-wing death 
squads — people who go out and 
kidnap and kill the communists the 
way they were doing it to the 
rightists.” 


“We divided into a Salvadoran 
group and a Miami group,” said the 
D’Aubuisson aide. “The Miami 
group was finances.” 


In the Miami group were 
members of El Salvador’s 
oligarchy. They felt dangerously 
exposed after the 1979 coup broke 
its hold on the military and upset 
the old power structure. 


At the beginning, said a 
D’Aubuisson associate, “everybody 
(on the right) was jockeying for 
position. The people who had 
money were putting up the money, 
and the people who had the guts 
were doing it by putting 
themselves up.” 


Those who put up the money at 
first, and who later became key 
financial backers of ARENA, which 
emerged later, were primarily 
planters with agribusiness and 
banking interests and who live in 
condominiums in Miami. 





From Condominiums in 

Miami, Salvadoran Exiles 
Looked for People To Do 
What the Army Could Not 


HE identities of most of 

them are as well known 

in El Salvador as the 

names Rockefeller and 
Getty are in the United States. 
They include: Guillermo “Billy” 
Sol, Orlando De Sola, and relatives 
of Guatemalan rightist leader 
Mario Sandoval Alarcon. 

Within the Salvadoran exile 
community in Miami, Journal 
sources said, there was talk in 1979 
about hiring military men and 
foreign advisers to re-establish “a 
security network” that would 
operate its own death squads. 
Names of participants weren't 
revealed, but rumors put the 
fund-raising goal for this endeavor 
as high as $10 million. 

The general plan was confirmed 
by former Salvadoran president 
and Christian Democratic Party 
leader Jose Napoleon Duarte. 

“The people in Miami started to 
get military people,” Duarte said. 
“T know at least three of the men 
they called. They were looking for 
people to create a structure outside 
the army, to do the things the army 
could not do.” They wanted to find 
someone to put together a “military 
and guerrilla force, the same as the 
left had .... They were concerned 
about the intelligence work in 
particular.” 

“Terrorism cannot be fought with 
conventional methods,” asserted 
Guillermo “Billy” Sol, a financier 
and right-wing activist and one of 
D’Aubuisson’s earliest backers. The 
only answer, he said, is “destroy 
it.” And to acomplish its 
destruction, “you need excellent 
intelligence. D’Aubuisson is 
excellent on that. He's 
U.S.-trained.” 

In fact, the ‘intense, 
chain-smoking intelligence officer 
had spent most of his 20 years of 
military service tracking down 
enemies of the state. 

Those who knew D’Aubuisson in 
ANSESAL, El Salvador's executive 


intelligence agency, where he 
worked until a few months before 
the coup, described him as an 
eager, energetic political 
policeman, whose photographic 
memory contained the information 
from file cards, computer printouts 
and dossiers on the political 
opposition. 

In 1978, fresh from special 
training courses in Taiwan, 
D’Aubuisson composed a 64-page 
intelligence report for the National 
Guard which became the text on 
the relationships between social 
reformers and Marxist guerrillas 
for the various Salvadoran 
governmental intelligence services. 

D’Aubuisson was assigned to the 
elite of those services, the 
Salvadoran National Security 
Agency, ANSESAL. 

ANSESAL was formed of the 
heads of the military services and 
internal security forces and 
answered directly to the president. 
From its offices in the Presidential 
Palace, it functioned as the brain of 
a vast state security apparatus that 
reached into every town and 
neighborhood in the country. By 
conservative estimate, at least one 
Salvadoran out of every SO was an 
informant for the agency. 

In addition to gathering 
intelligence, ANSESAL was used to 
carry out death-squad activities 
before the coup, according to 
Salvadoran and U.S. officials. 

After the coup, ANSESAL was 
ordered disbanded. 

Rebuilding that intelligence 
system, and using its data base for 
identifying the enemy, became a 
central goal of D’Aubuisson’s 
nationalist movement. 

“It is not a civil war, an open 
war, a legal war,” explained 
Ricardo Paredes, a former ARENA 
vice minister of education. “We 
don’t want to fight a fair war. We 
have to go and beat their pants 
off.” 

Because the ultimate leadership 
of the communist organizations is 
always hidden, the intelligence 
services must be turned into 
“services of combat” to uncover 
the “the secret brain” and destroy 
it, D’Aubuisson explained. 

“If you destroy the (civilian) 
organization, the guerrillas will 
starve up in the mountains,” 
Paredes said. 

In addition to abolishing 


ANSESAL, when the young officers 
came to power in their bloodless 
1979 coup, they retired or 
transferred nearly 60 senior 
officers and ordered the disbanding 
of a controversial rural 
paramilitary National Democratic 
Organization, known by its Spanish 
acrynym ORDEN. 

They also established a 
commission to investigate the fate 
of political prisoners and the 
“disappeared.” 
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A Young Reformers’ Coup 

Planned an End To Abuse, 
But the Killings Climbed to 
800 a Month 





‘Aubuisson said he 
resigned from the 
military two weeks 
after the coup, rather 
than testify against his superiors 
before the investigating 
commission. 

But the Journal found that 
D’Aubuisson maintained a close 
relationship with high military 
authorities even after he resigned 
the service and while paramilitary 
units tied to his organization were 
carrying out a widespread terrorist 
campaign. 

Before the coup, almost 200 
people a year were being killed, 
allegedly by government security 
forces. El Salvador was known in 
the international community as one 
of the world’s worst violators of 
human rights. 

After the coup, the rate of killing 
rose steadily to 800 a month. 

Both U.S. and Salvadoran 
officials attribute most of the 
increased post-coup violence to 
“independent anti-communist death 
squads” financed by the oligarchy 
and directed by the right-wing 
paramilitary underground. The 
Salvadoran military leadership said 
that D’Aubuisson was running these 
paramilitary operations from 
Guatemala and that they had issued 
an arrest warrant to be served 
should he re-enter El Salvador. 

D’Aubuisson said that, after he 
left the army, his activities were 
directed toward building a network, 
both within and outside the armed 
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“It’s not a legal war,” says Ricardo Paredes, formerly ARENA’s 
vice minister of education. “We don’t want to fight a fair war. We 
have to go and beat their pants off.” Destroying the left’s civilian 
support would leave the guerrillas to starve in the mountains, he 


said. 


forces, which he said had been 
compromised by pro-Marxist 
elements supporting the coup. 

Initially, he said, he met with 
former intelligence operatives and 
right-wing political leaders to 
salvage the intelligence system of 
the pre-coup regime. 

Three members of the 
Salvadoran high command at that 
time said D’Aubuisson was 
employed by the military for at 
least six weeks after he formally 
resigned, reorganizing the central 
ANSESAL intelligence files for the 
army general staff. 

D’Aubuisson filched a duplicate 
set of the reorganized files, which 
became the basis of a central 
enemies list used to orient the 
death squads. 

“Only a small circle of us saw 
the files,” said Paredes. 

They were loaned to the security 
forces and consulted like scripture, 
and used in video tapes circulated 
in the barracks in an effort to link 


the young officers with the 
communists. 

And to make sure the intelligence 
files had the widest public 
exposure, D’Aubuisson used 
portions as the basis for an unusual 
“guerrilla TV” series in which he 
would recite the names of civilian 
opposition leaders, in much the 
same manner that former U.S. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy produced 
lists of alleged American 
communist sympathizers in the 
1950s. 

But unlike McCarthy's victims, 
those denounced by D’Aubuisson 
lost not only their jobs — some lost 
their lives, and others were forced 
to flee the country. 

D'Aubuisson's video presentations 
were praised by Col. Nicolas 
Carranza, then deputy minister of 
defense and the number-two man in 
the military. Carranza said he had 
helped D’Aubuisson with the files. 

The military “thought what he 
(D'Aubuisson) was doing was 
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right,” said Carranza, now head of 
the Treasury Police. “There was no 
reason to prosecute him while he 
was fighting communists.” 

Later, he added, when 
D’Aubuisson began “to attack the 
Christian Democrats ... we held off 
a little. The army had a pact with 
the PDC.” 

D’Aubuisson’s files contained the 
names of most of the civilians of 
the popular opposition who had 
been invited to join the government 
after the coup. 

D’Aubuisson said he considered 
the civilians in the new government 
communists or their “useful fools,” 
and wrote that conclusion in an 
intelligence report for the army 
high command a few months after 
his ostensible resignation from the 
military. 

In December 1979, only 11 weeks 
after joining the government, 
virtually the entire civilian Social 
Democratic opposition resigned 
over the question of death squads 
tied to senior military officers. The 
Social Democratic moderates had 
been viewed by many as the last 
chance to avert a violent 
revolution. 

Within five months, government 
resignations from center-left 
democratic parties protesting the 
violence surpassed 30. Many 
subsequently allied themselves with 
leftist guerrillas. 





The Underground Valued the 
Ruling Party as a Moderate 

Facade — While Attacking It 
Murderously 





’Aubuisson’s “new 

ANSESAL” was moved 

under the army general 

staff and, until late 
1981, operated as a political police 
against the Christian Democrats 
then in power and did little else, 
according to military officials from 
the United States and E] Salvador. 

Rightist insiders involved with 

the paramilitary underground said 
that D’Aubuisson remained in 
contact with about 100 mostly low- 
and mid-level officers from the 
security forces, working closely 
with 15 to 20. 


These sources pointed out the 
National Guard and Treasury 
Police, particularly their 
intelligence units, as the rightists’ 
two main bases of support in 1980, 
which they called “a big 
paramilitary year.” Both agencies 
have been accused by USS. officials 
of conducting mass assassination 
campaigns. 

The biggest target was the 
Christian Democrat Party (PDC), 
whose right wing maintained power 
with U.S. support after the civilians 
of the first junta resigned at the 
end of 1979. The PDC remained in 
power until the elections of March 
1982. 

ARENA party leaders told the 
Journal that they recognized the 
need for the moderate facade of 
Christian Democratic President 
Duarte during the junta period, in 
order to get military support from 
Washington. 

But to the extreme right-wing 
network being assembled by 
D’Aubuisson, the rank-and-file 
Christian Democrats also were the 
foe. According to PDC spokesmen, 
more than 260 of the party’s 
leaders, including 35 Christian 
Democratic mayors, have been 
murdered in the past three years. 
Many of these killings have been 
traced to former members of 
ORDEN. This group of rag-tag, 
machete-wielding peasants and 
conservative farmers formed the 
base of the government’s disbanded 
ANSESAL internal espionage 
network. 

But D’Aubuisson said he 
recruited and paid about eight of 
ORDEN'S 14 departmental officials 
to maintain ORDEN’s structure 
down to the local level, and 
rechristened the organization the 
“Democratic Nationalist Front.” 

The ORDEN network was formed 
in the mid-1960s by D’Aubuisson's 
mentor, former National Guard 
chief (now retired) Gen. Jose 
Alberto “Chele” Medrano, who was 
identified by U.S. officials as both 
a CIA liaison and head of the 
Salvadoran “White Hand” death 
squads in the 1960s. 

Medrano fashioned ORDEN to 
support his own political 
aspirations, building the 
organization around paramilitary 
power and political control. ORDEN 
recruited vast numbers of civilian 
agent-volunteers, put a chief in 


every town and a political leader in 
every area, who reported to the 
National Guard. 

By the late 1970s, the 
governmental spy network was 
estimated to employ more than 
80,000 “ears” and 6,000 
paramilitary troops. A report by 
the Organization of American 
States recommended in 1978 that 
the government abolish the 
vigilante group for its participation 
in killings, torture, voter fraud and 
political intimidation. 

Much of that network now has 
been absorbed into ARENA. 
Retired Col. Mario Rosales y 
Rosales, one of ORDEN’s original 
organizers, controlled the 
organization and “all military for 
ARENA,” said a high party official. 
The official, who asked not to be 
named, said Rosales put an ORDEN 
man in each province to run the 
party. 

At the beginning, D’Aubuisson 
said, ORDEN was the foundation of 
the mass movement he was about 
to build. 
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Like a Mirror Reflecting Its 
Foe, the Right Formed a 
Civilian Corps From Young 
U.S.-Educated Patriots Who 
Swore a Blood Oath for the 
War on Communism 





O counter leftist support 
groups, D’Aubuisson said 
he began to put together 
an umbrella “civic 
organization” to support the armed 
forces politically and to extend 
military intelligence capabilities. 

Called the Broad National Front 
(FAN), its membership was made 
up of private enterprise 
associations, such as the coffee 
growers, cattle ranchers and young 
executives, plus the Women’s Front 
and a youth organization called the 
Salvadoran Nationalist Movement 
(MNS). 

Each of these elements was later 
fused into the ARENA party. 

MNS was one of the most 
idealistic segments of the 
burgeoning right-wing nationalist 
movement. Its young members 





Jose Napoleon Duarte, former president of El Salvador, hugs 
women in a crowd. The extreme right-wing groups valued his 
Christian Democratic Party as a moderate facade to obtain U.S. aid, 
but attacked its members. 


were mostly American-educated 
aspiring businessmen who were the 
sons of upper-middle-class 
Salvadorans. They had sworn a 
“blood oath” dedicating their souls 
to the battle against communism. 
They were also one of the first 
groups to join D’Aubuisson. 
Paredes, one of the founding 
members of MNS, described the 


civilian organizations as 
“counterparts to the army, giving it 
information (about persons ranging) 
from the peasants to very high-up 
people” to help destroy the urban 
guerrillas. 

MNS members said the 
organization did not participate in 
paramilitary activities but, for 
safety’s sake, “decided to copy the 


enemy's strategy, operating with 
(other) secret groups ina 
combination of cell and chain.” 

A number of these cells formed 
civilian defense groups which 
patrolled the upper-class 
neighborhoods, linked by CB radios 
and initiating actions under cover 
of their defense units. 

The system was helped into place 
by Carranza, who explained the 
network with obvious pride. He 
said he personally organized Civil 
Defense Committee No. 1, which 
had about 20 people, mostly 
doctors, lawyers and businessmen, 
who patrolled in “sophisticated 
groups with radio systems hooked 
up to the National Police” and the 
armed forces. 

These groups, said D’Aubuisson, 
were integrated into FAN and 
formed “levels of defense more or 
less in leadership with me.” 

Beneath FAN was an 
underground network of 


-civilian-military death squads. 


According to information contained | 
in the organization's private files, 
members of its “clandestine arm” 
at one point considered calling 
themselves “The Army of National 
Salvation.” 

The name was never generally 
used in public, but one former 
Salvadoran junta member said that 
“The Army of National Salvation” 
was known to some of “the highest 
people in government,” who 
thought it may have been the high 
command of the right controlling 
all the other paramilitary groups. 

A few months before the March 
1982 elections, the metamorphosis 
of FAN into ARENA was 
completed. ARENA burst into the 
open as a new Salvadoran political 
party. Its motto was “The Party of 
National Salvation.” o 
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D’Aubuisson’s Fledgling Party 


Finds a Mentor in Guatemala 


OUR years ago, a 

meeting took place in 

the baroque 

headquarters of 
Guatemala's ultra-right-wing 
National Liberation Movement 
(MLN) in downtown Guatemala 
City. 


Presiding was MLN leader Mario 
Sandoval Alarcon, a man whose 
name has become synonymous with 
right-wing terrorist violence in 
Central America. 


The meeting was the beginning 
of an extended program of aid and 
guidance from Guatemala’s MLN to 
a group which would later become 
the Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA) in El Salvador. 


Sandoval spoke in an electronic 
rasp caused by a cancer operation. 
He told his audience, a group of 
young Salvadoran businessmen 
worried by the leftist direction 
their country was taking, about the 
bloody history of the MLN and the 
sacrifice each of them would have 
to make to form a party like the 
MLN in El Salvador. 


Sandoval’s own political 
organization has earned him the 
nickname “godfather” and the vice 
presidency of Guatemala. That 
organization is one of the largest 
and most disciplined in Central 
America. 


Its origins go back to 1953, when 
the party was formed hastily as a 
mercenary army by the US. 
Central Intelligence Agency for the 
successful overthrow of 
Guatemalan reformist president 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzman the next 
year. 


During the 1980 Guatemalan 
presidential elections, the MLN 
advertised itself as “the party of 
organized violence.” 





Guatemalan Rightists Gave 
D’Aubuisson’s Embryonic 
ARENA Party Its Slogan, 
‘God, Fatherland and 
Liberty,’ and Advice To 
Organize Politically 





ANDOVAL is an 
important figure in the 
rise of ARENA. He not 
only advised it politically, 
but loaned the Salvadorans advisers 
to train them in underground 
techniques. 





And Sandoval said he gave 
ARENA the MLN slogan: “ Dios, 
Patria y Libertad,” (“God, 
Fatherland and Liberty”), which the 
MLN received from the 
assassinated Dominican dictator 
Rafael Trujillo. 


Both parties fly the same colors: 
blue for God, white for country and 
red for the bloodshed in obtaining 
liberty. 


The MLN sword was 
appropriated by the Salvadorans 
but later muted into a cross. 

But the most important advice 
Sandoval said he gave his 
Salvadoran counterparts was to 
organize themselves politically. 


The Guatemalan leader told the 
Albuquerque Journal that at first, 
when Roberto D’Aubuisson and the 
other Salvadorans came to see him 
in 1979, they were concerned only 
with getting arms and organizing 
their paramilitary underground. 


Sandoval said he tried to restrain 
them “from falling into the error of 


(becoming only) a terrorist 
organization .... If they kill you, 
you kill back,” he said. But he 
warned that without a political 
organization they would lose within 
a year. 

To help them get started, 
Sandoval said, he raised money for 
D’Aubuisson’'s group, making 
“several trips to Miami to visit 
relatives.” The sum was far less 
than $10 million, he said, and was 
earmarked for political purposes. 

The MLN also aided the 
Salvadoran rightists in smuggling 
weapons into El Salvador, 
according to a former highly 
placed Guatemalan official who 
asked not to be identified. 

At one point in 1980, Sandoval 
and D’Aubuisson briefly 
collaborated in a project intended 
to expand the anti-communist war 
throughout Central America. Their 
project targeted Nicaragua, in what 
turned out to be a prototype of the 
paramilitary organizations 
reportedly later funded by the CIA. 

Their organization was to be 
called the “Anti-Communist Front 
for the Liberation of Central 
America” (FALCA). 

“It's not new,” Sandoval 
explained. “It's a copy of the 
communists. The parties of the 
right in Central America have to 
have single political 
organization ....” 

The organization, however, never 
got off the ground. 





‘The Biggest 
Anti-Communist Leader in 
the World, Now That Chiang 
Kai-shek Is Dead,’ a 
D’Aubuisson Aide Calls the 
Guatemalan Mentor 
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David Ernesto “Neto” Pana- 
ma, a nephew of Sandoval and 
a D’Aubuisson aide, says he 
reported on psychological war- 
fare and anti-guerrilla tactics 
in South America under his 
uncle’s aegis and passed his 
lessons on to D’Aubuisson. 


"AUBUISSON first met 

Sandoval through a 

group of -young 

Salvadoran rightists 
who had formed a group called the 
Salvadoran Nationalist Movement 
(MNS). One of its members, David 
Ernesto “Neto” Panama, who 
became a D’Aubuisson aide, is 
Sandoval's nephew. 


Panama proudly describes his 
“uncle Mario” as “the biggest 
anti-communist leader in the world, 
now that Chiang Kai-shek (the 
former leader of Taiwan) is dead.” 


When the MLN was established 
under Carlos Castillo Armas (“The 
Liberator”) in 1953, the group 
began as a paramilitary force and 
only later became a political party. 


In the mid-1960s, the MLN 
leadership integrated 
anti-communist civilians into the 
military's security apparatus to 
wage an anti-guerrilla campaign in 
eastern Guatemala. 


In the cities, according to a 
well-informed Guatemalan 
politician, the MLN began a new 
organization called the Mano 
Blanca, or “White Hand,” which 
began issuing death threats, 
followed by assassination teams. 


During the ensuing terror 
campaign, a program of mass 
political assassinations was directed 
against those who spoke out in 
favor of the poor. It was the first 
such terror campaign in Central 
America. 


During the two years of its 
duration, human-rights 
organizations estimate that between 
3,000 and 8,000 Guatemalans were 
killed by rightist forces. 


When the Guatemalan guerrilla 
movement reappeared in the late 
1970s, the Guatemalan death 
squads also returned, and 
thousands more were killed. Each 
time the death squads appeared in 
Guatemalan, similarly named 
killing groups appeared in 
neighboring El Salvador. 


The inspiration for the spread of 
militant anti-communist parties 
worldwide can be credited in part 
to the Taiwan-based World 
Anti-Communist League (WACL). 
Sandoval has long been a leader of 
WACL's Latin American branch, 
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Guatemala’s Mario Sandoval 
Alarcon, nicknamed “God- 
father,” gave the Salvadoran 
rightists advice to organize 
politically and gave them les- 
sons from South America’s 
bloody civil wars. 
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which is dominated by anti-Semitic, 
neo-fascist groups, and has 
received support from countries 
like Paraguay and Argentina. 


In early 1980, Mario Sandoval 
sent two of his nephews — Panama 
and Carlos Midence, a Guatemalan 
from his own party — to visit top 
military and political leaders in the 
Southern Cone of South America 
(Argentina, Chile, Paraguay) to 
gather information and political 
support for a right-wing 
counteroffensive in Central 
America. 


Sandoval provided them with ~ 
introductory letters to high 
officials in the Argentine Army, the 
commander-in-chief in Paraguay, 
the head of Uruguayan intelligence 
(where D’Aubuisson had studied), 
and officials in Chile. 


Panama said they took extensive 
notes in each of the meetings on 
methods of psychological war and 
other anti-guerrilla strategies. 
Afterward, he said, he wrote a 
report of about 25 pages for 
D’Aubuisson, who relayed it “to the 
right people in the (Salvadoran) 
Army.” 





‘ARENA, That’s My Baby,’ 
Says a Guatemalan Rightist 
Who Wears a Swastika, a 
Present From a Secretary in 
Hitler’s Government 





HE military officers who 

favored these aggressive 

methods had been 

hindered from 
employing them through the armed 
forces, D’Aubuisson said, because 
of the reforms following the 1979 
young officers coup. But as the 
influence of the reformers waned 
in 1980, D’Aubuisson said “the 
anti-subversive operations began to 
turn out better” because the 
military could take them over 
directly. 

Documentary confirmation of this 
strategy by Salvadoran rightists 
was further provided by their own 
internal reports viewed by the 
Journal. 

A June 1980 analysis of the 
Salvadoran military from the 


Private files of a group working 
closely with D’Aubuisson quotes an 
analyst writing under the code 
name “Alpha:” 

“The military operations of the 
armed forces now are more 
effective and they are attacking 
neurological points of the enemy, 
destroying important sections of 
their organizational structure. 
Finally, the Salvadoran army is 
making battle outside the 
framework of conventional war.” 

“ARENA, that’s my baby,” 
exclaimed Midence, a roly-poly 
former MLN organizer who sports 
a Nazi swastika medallion he says 
was given to him by the private 
secretary of Hitler’s former 
propaganda minister in Argentina. 

Like other MLN members, he 
refers to ARENA as a “a copy” of 
the MLN in organization, in 
ideology and in symbolism. 

Said Midence, who advised the 
Salvadorans on underground 
techniques, 1980 was a year that 
the Salvadoran rightists spent 
studying how to get the army to 
work with them. 

“In 1981, they got their diploma,” 
he said. CG 


Two Dinner Parties Meet, Two Americans Die 


HEY had been looking 

for a chance to get 

Salvadoran land-reform 

chief Jose Rodolfo Viera 
for a long time. On Jan. 3, 1981, 
they did. 

Viera and two Americans were 
dining that evening in the Sheraton 
Hotel in San Salvador, at the same 
time as a group of ultra-right-wing 
businessmen and army Officers. 

Accounts differ as to exactly who 
ordered it, but the result became 
three of the most notorious 
homicides of the more than 40,000 
committed during the last four 
years by death-squad terrorists of 
both the left and the right in El 
Salvador’s bloody civil war. 

Two National Guard privates 
burst into the Sheraton dining room 
and sprayed Viera's table with 
machine-gun fire. Viera and his two 
companions fell to the floor 
mortally wounded. 

The other victims were American 
advisers to the land-reform 
program, Michael Hammer and 
Mark David Pearlman. Both were 
employees of the American 
Institute for Free Labor 
Development (AIFLD), an AFL-CIO 
affiliate. The three men personified 
governmental reform, central to 
U.S. policy in El Salvador. 

Members of the civilian-military 
dinner party were all part of a 
self-described “brotherhood” of 
right-wing Salvadorans combined in 
a ruthless campaign of political 
kidnapping and murder to save 
their country and the fortunes of 
its oligarchy from those they 
perceived to be their enemies. 

The right-wing political 
movement was formed behind the 
political leadership of a former 
intelligence major, Roberto 
D'Aubuisson. Ten months after the 
killings, the alleged perpetrators, 
D’Aubuisson and others would form 
ARENA, now El Salvador's 
second-largest political party. 
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Hans Christ, who dined at the Sheraton Hotel that night, is helped 
from a police van in Miami, Fla., in 1981 after his arrest in Miami 
Beach, at the Salvadoran government’s request, over the Sheraton 
killings. Christ has denied any involvement. 
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Mazatenango 


“They killed our own people, our 
friends, our own goddamned 
people, and what can we do about 
it?” asked Howie Lane, U.S. 
embassy public affairs officer at 
the time of the shootings. “One day 
Mark (Pearlman) is giving us a 
briefing on agrarian reform, and 
the next day he’s killed by these 
mad-dog types who are supposed to 
be on our side!” 

Today, almost three years later, 
no one has gone to trial for the 
crimes. The cases of two of the 
suspects withered in a maze of 
legal technicalities, official 
reluctance to prosecute and 
intimidation and threats against the 
judiciary. 

The case offers an intriguing 
glimpse into the heretofore secret 
world of El Salvador's death 
squads, whose resurgence has 
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caused a crisis in this country’s 
relations with El Salvador. 

It underscores the contradictory 
objectives of U.S. policy: pursuit of 
the military war against the left by 
the Salvadoran government, and 
the goal of neutralizing the 
hard-line elements in the military 
who pursue the policy of 
indiscriminate violence. 

“The issue is, which war do we 
think we’re winning?” asked a U.S. 
House Intelligence Committee aide. 

The contradictory nature of the 
situation couldn't be better 
illustrated than by the AIFLD 
slayings, where the military 
officers involved also had official 
military liaison and intelligence 
contacts with the U.S embassy, 
according to US. officials and 
classified government cables 

The officers also were among a 
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select group including Salvadoran 
Assembly President D’Aubuisson, 
which is suspected of directing a 
deliberate campaign of selective 
and mass assassination. Some 
targets have been progressive 
sectors of the Catholic Church and 
the Jesuit order, an archbishop, 
Christian Democratic Party leaders 
and labor union activists. 

A 10-month investigation by the 
Albuquerque Journal into rightist 
violence included interviews with 
admitted death-squad members, 
Salvadoran military officers and 
U.S. officials with access to current 
U.S. intelligence as well as to 
classified U.S. cables. 

The investigation traced 
responsibility for much of this 
death-squad viofence to Salvadoran 
military intelligence units which 
direct special teams of assassins 


from within government security 
forces and most army garrisons. 

Some of these teams are 
politically motivated hit squads 
connected to far-right interests; 
others are simply military 
operations bent on gathering 
intelligence and eliminating the 
enemy. 
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Despite the Clash Between 
Ideals and Methods, 
Washington Has Tread 
Lightly in El Salvador for 
Fear of Crippling the War 
Against the Communists 





NTIL recently the 

Reagan administration 

was reluctant to 

challenge this system of 
political killings for fear that an 
investigation could destroy the 
delicate alliances within the 
military, further setting back the 
faction-ridden Salvadoran Army in 
its struggle against left-wing 
guerrillas. 

Those interviewed by the 
Journal — including well-placed 
Salvadoran military contacts — 
constantly emphasized that death 
squads on the government's side 
could not operate without some 
cooperation or support in the 
military high command. 

The Hammer-Pearlman-Viera 
assassinations illustrate 
involvement by the Salvadoran 
military in what seems to be a 
policy of official murder. The case 
touches on highly placed army 
officers and prominent right-wing 
businessmen, and their use of 
government intelligence agencies to 
identify political opponents for 
assassination. 

Within the Salvadoran military, 
the killings emphasize the 
difference between two main 
groups on how the “war on 
subversion” should be fought: those 
who believe communism is 
countered through reforms, and the 
hard-liners who believe communism 
is countered by killing subversives 
— and who are convinced that 
those who support the reforms are 
communists. 


Salvadoran military authorities 
interviewed said they believe that 
today 15 to 20 percent of the 


officer corps supports a philosophy 


of unconventional war, and that 
this support is present at the 
highest levels of the command 
structure. 

Those cases involving the killing 
of Americans have become a 
special concern of Congress. 

Progress in solving the case — 
like that of the four American 
churchwomen killed by National 
Guardsmen the month before — 


_ had been made a condition of 





continued aid to El Salvador. But 
President Reagan recently vetoed a 
requirement that the administration 
certify progress in human rights as 
a condition of continued aid, and a 
specific restriction regarding the 
AIFLD case was exempted from a 
recent funding resolution. 

The officers and businessmen 
thus far implicated in the Sheraton 
killings are all close associates of 
D'Aubuisson. The army officers are 
among those recently identified by 
the U.S. embassy as still running 
death squads. 

Their base of operations then was 
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Bodies of Americans Mark David Pearlman, left, and Michael 
Hammer lie in San Salvador morgue in January 1980 
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the National Guard's G-2 
intelligence section. 

The commander of the National 
Guard at the time was El 
Salvador's current defense 
minister, Carlos Eugenio Vides 
Casanova. No information has 
surfaced to suggest that Gen. Vides 
actually ordered any death-squad 
killings. Both U.S. and Salvadoran 
rightist sources say, however, that 
the National Guard commander 
followed a strict policy of official 
ignorance. 

In a normal military intelligence 
operation, operatives gather 
information, categorize and 
analyze; then make reports to other 
agencies of government for 
responses and countermeasures. In 
El Salvador, the same military 
intelligence services that gathered 
the information acted on it. 

“They were both the collectors of 
intelligence and the action 
people .... They also handled raids,” 
said a U.S. source familiar with the 
G-2 operations of the Salvadoran 
National Guard. 

One U.S. diplomat described the 
military intelligence-death squad 
network and the officers who ran it 
as “the most efficient killing 
machine in the whole National 
Guard.” 

The G-2 headquarters is in an 
isolated wing of the National Guard 
headquarters building in San 
Salvador. 

According to reports from 
international human 
rights-organization members who 
toured the area shortly before the 
1979 coup, it contains a warren of 
cells, one-way mirrors in 
interrogation rooms, torture 
Paraphernalia and radio equipment 
to monitor “subversive” broadcasts 
from Russia, Cuba or the Catholic 
Church. 

After the 1979 coup, the National 
Guard continued to operate as the 
country’s most active political 
police force. 

Its “enemies list” of clerics, 
union leaders, Christian Democrats 
and agrarian reformers was 
compiled by D’Aubuisson, who was 
chief of the operation before the 
coup. 

The former major resigned from 
the military shortly after the coup 


. but continued to work in an 


advisory capacity with G-2, 
re-establishing its intelligence 


contacts and building an auxiliary 
civilian network. 

The head of G-2 at the time was 
then-Maj. Mario Denis Moran, a 
military classmate of D’Aubuisson. 
Moran was described by 
paramilitary activists as 
D’Aubuisson’s main contact in the 
National Guard, and “of our line.” 


SS EE 


Two Dinner Parties Met by 
Chance at the Sheraton 
Hotel 





ORAN and his wife 
were in the dinner 
party at the Sheraton 
the night of the triple 





slayings. 

Moran was cleared by 
FBI-administered polygraph tests 
of any role or foreknowledge in the 
killings, but the polygraph showed 
deception regarding a cover-up. 

A businessman accompanying 
Moran was Ricardo Sol Meza, 
part-owner of the hotel, director of 
Coca-Cola El Salvador and closely 
aligned with D'Aubuisson. Sol Meza 
was originally a suspect in the 
slayings and jailed for 10 months in 
1981, but was released. 

Also in the party was Lt. Rodolfo 
Isidro Lopez Sibrian. A lanky young 
redhead, Lopez is called by his 
nickname, “the little match.” U.S. 
officials describe him as the G-2's 
“action man,” commanding about 40 
men, with 15 to 20 engaged in 
regular killing. 

The two privates who were the 
triggermen said Lt. Lopez gave 
them their orders. 

Lopez arrived at the hotel first, 
accompanied by Sol Meza’s 
brother-in-law, Hans Christ, a 
young Salvadoran executive now 
living in Miami. Christ was named 
by the triggermen as the one who 
led them through the hotel lobby 
and pointed out the victims. 

Christ has denied he was 
involved, asserting he only 
accompanied the intelligence 
officers and his brother-in-law to 
the hotel the night of the killings 
for a social evening. 

As a student in Marietta, Ga., in 
1974, information from police 
sources there indicates, Christ was 
closely involved with Mitchell 


WerBell III, famous for his 
international anti-terrorist training 
school and other activities on the 
fringe of international intrigue. 

While in WerBell’s empioy, Christ 
surreptitiously obtained a copy of 
WerBell's file from police 
intelligence by convincing an 
employee of that division that he 
worked for the CIA. He was 
arrested for threatening the 
officers when the ruse was 
discovered, but the charges were 
dropped before trial. 

A third military officer who 
joined the group at the hotel that 
night was Capt. Eduardo Alfonso 
Avila. Avila, in his mid-30s, had 
regular contact with the G-2. He is 
from one of El Salvador’s most 
Prominent families. His uncle is an 
ARENA founder and Supreme 
Court justice; a cousin runs the 
powerful McCann-Erickson 
advertising firm in San Salvador, 
which handles the party's public 
relations; and another cousin 
married former U.S. Ambassador 
Deane Hinton. 

Avila also worked closely with 
D'Aubuisson. He was known by 
various nicknames: “Baldy,” for his 
naked pate fringed by dark hair; 
and “Eddy,” because of his fluent 
English learned in American and 
British schools. But he was more 
commonly called “El Loco,” for his 
volatile temperament and his 
bravado on risky assignments. 

One of those assignments, he 
bragged, was the March 24, 1980, 
assassination of Salvadoran 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero, 
according to a U.S. government 
cable. Avila is quoted in the 
dispatch as saying he planned the 
assassination and had two others 
help him carry it out. 

The triggermen in the 
Hammer-Pearlman-Viera 
assassinations said Avila also 
Participated with Lopez in planning 
the killings. 

All those who met at the 
Sheraton had loyalties to the large 
landowning families dispossessed in 
1980 when the army seized the 
country’s largest estates and 
converted them to peasant-run 
cooperatives. 

Sol Meza and Christ married 
sisters whose lands were later 
expropriated by the reforms. Maj. 
Moran also married into one of the 
large landowning families. Avila 





An Archbishop Falls to Death-Squad Assassins: 
A Nun Tries To Revive Mortally Wounded Oscar Arnulfo Romero in March 1980 


and Lopez both were close 
associates of D'Aubuisson and were 
arrested with him in May 1980 on 
suspicion of plotting a right-wing 
coup. 





The Two Americans Were 
Targets Only Because They 
Were Dining With the 
Right’s ‘Public Enemy 
Number One’ 





ITHIN this group of 
military officers and 
powerful businessmen, 
agrarian-reform 
leader Viera, who headed the 
Salvadoran Institute for Agrarian 
Transformation (ISTA) under the 
Christian Democratic junta, had 
become “Public Enemy Number 


One,” according to statements 
attributed to Capt. Avila in U.S. 
government memoranda. The army 
captain said Viera’s killing had 
been planned for some time and 
that Christ helped in the planning. 
Before the encounter at the 
Sheraton, sources close to the case 
said, there had been at least three 
prior attempts against the 
land-reform leader, and one of 
those attempts had been traced to 
Lopez underlings. 

By all accounts, the Americans — 
Hammer and Pearlman — never 
were meant to be targets. On the 
night of Jan. 3, 1981, the two 
groups met by chance in the 
Sheraton coffee shop, and the 
Americans happened to be with 
Viera. The occasion was termed a 
“golden opportunity” because the 
labor advisers “meant nothing but 
trouble,” said a rightist source 
close to D'Aubuisson. 

According to the labor institute's 
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investigation and the gunmen's 
public statements, Christ spotted 
Viera and the two Americans as 
they entered the restaurant and 
remarked, “Look at that 
son-of-a-bitch (Viera) — he has let 
his beard grow. I wish he were 
dead.” 

About an hour and a half later, 
Avila and Lopez met outside in 
front of the hotel where their 
bodyguards were waiting, and 
Lopez handed the two privates 
Ingram submachine guns. The two 
now corporals, said Lopez ordered 
them to go into the hotel and kill 
Viera and the “two other 
fair-skinned men who are not from 
this country.” 

Christ then led the guards to the 
door of the Salon de Las Americas 
and gestured toward Viera’s table. 
After some hesitation, the two 
gunmen carried out their orders. 

“They didn't have any qualms 
whatsoever about carrying it out,” 
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explained an American close to the 
case. “I don’t think it (getting 
caught) ever entered their minds, 
really. There never would have 
been a problem about it if they 
hadn't killed an American ....” 


But after almost three years of 
investigation and political 
maneuvering, the prosecution of 
the case against the perpetrators 
not only has stalled but has begun 
to unravel, sorely testing U.S. 
patience and influence. 


Even after the political powerful 
Sol Meza and Denis Moran had 
been peeled from the case, the next 
ranking and well-connected officer, 
Capt. Avila, was not prosecuted, so 
he could be used as a witness 
against Lopez and Christ. 

A Salvadoran appeals court this 


year upheld a lower court decision 
finding that there was insufficient 
evidence to charge Christ or Lopez 
with the crime. The case is being 
appealed by the Salvadoran 
attorney general to the Supreme 
Court on procedural grounds. 

Though President Reagan vetoed 
the El Salvador human-rights 
certification resolution this month, 
Democratic congressmen say the 
issue will be revived in the next 
session of Congress, beginning in 
January. 

But in El Salvador, those 
involved on the right can't 
understand American revulsion of 
their activities. 

“Almost to a man, these people 
(the terrorists) can’t understand the 
problem we have because they're 
out there killing communists,” said 


a U.S. source close to the embassy. 
“These people are basically very, 
very pro-American. They have 
close ties to the United States.” 


And the underground ultra-right’s 
entrenchment in the government of 
El Salvador has given U.S. 
policy-makers pause as they cope 
with the sometimes opposing 
objectives of winning the military 
war against the left and the 
internal war against the violent 
right. 


“If you push this case (of the 
AIFLD labor advisers), you will 
destroy the Salvadoran government 
as it exists today,” asserted one 
well-informed U.S. source. 


“If you pressed it — the 
investigation — you would destroy 
the institution of the military.” 0 


Chilling Plan Maps a Terror Road to Rule 


group of diehard 

veterans of French 

colonial Algeria helped 

right-wing leader 
Roberto D'Aubuisson map a secret 
plan for a campaign of terror 
aimed at seizing control of El 
Salvador’s government. 

The plan was drafted in 
Guatemala in April and May of 
1980, D’Aubuisson said, when he 
met with former members of the 
French Secret Army Organization 
(OAS) who had been contacted by 
“Salvadoran millionaires.” 

D'Aubuisson said he and his 
French consultants laid out a 
political and operational strategy of 
counterterror adopted from 
techniques OAS developed in its 
struggle against Algerian 
nationalists in the late 1950s. The 
OAS veterans also had served as 
advisers to the ultra-right-wing 
National Liberation Movement 
(MLN) in its bloody anti-guerrilla 
campaigns in the 1960s. 

After the October 1979 coup in El 
Salvador by a group of 
reform-minded young military 


officers, D’Aubuisson and other 
Salvadoran rightists moved to 
Guatemala and began working 
closely with the MLN in regional 
“anti-communist” paramilitary 
operations, including attacks on 
officials of El Salvador’s 
U.S.-backed government. 

D’Aubuisson’s plan outlines 
organizational and operational 
guidelines for assassinations, 
kidnappings and military assault 
teams, to be coupled with a 
political organization engaged in 
international diplomacy and public 
relations. 

D’Aubuisson called it “a good 
plan,” based in part on “how we 
have been operating from October 
1979 to May 1980.” The Salvadoran 
leader never said how much of the 
plan had become operational, 
acknowledging only that “later the 
initial idea that we had seized on in 
that document became more 
consolidated.” He added that it 
contained the organizational 
diagram that resulted in the 
Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA). 





In D’Aubuisson’s Briefcase 
Was Found a Plan: ‘The 
Kidnappings, the Dragging 
People Out of Their Homes 
at Night — It’s All Here.’ 





HE document was seized 
from D’Aubuisson’s 
attache case during his 
May 7, 1980, arrest at a 
farmhouse northwest of San 
Salvador by forces loyal to Army 
Chief of Staff Col. Adolfo Arnoldo 
Majano, one of the army officers 
D’Aubuisson was working to 
overthrow. The plan — a copy of 
which has been obtained by the 
Albuquerque Journal — was 
among a number of compromising 
documents seized at the time. 

The others included a datebook 
containing the names and addresses 
of right-wing businessmen and 
military officers and records of 


payments to active-duty army 
officers, for weapons, notations of 
meetings, vehicles, prostitutes and 
safe houses. 

“I believe this is a whole 
terrorist plan — it was a miracle to 
have captured this,” said Majano. 
“Everything that was planned in 
this has come to be in these past 
years ... the kidnappings, the 
dragging people out of their homes 
at night. It’s all here.” 

Though the datebook was shared 
with authorities in the United 
States, U.S. officials claim they 
were never given a copy of the 
D’Aubuisson plan. 

The Journal obtained its copy 
from Heather Foote of the 
Washington Office on Latin 
America, a non-profit organization 
that monitors human-rights 
developments for church, press and 
congressional committees. 

The paramilitary organizational 
structure described in the 
document resembles a political 
death-squad network that U.S. 
officials today say is linked to 
D'Aubuisson’s ARENA and 
high-ranking military officers 
strategically placed in intelligence 
sections of the Salvadoran security 
forces and army commands. 

Some of these officers were 
among those arrested with 
D’Aubuisson at the farm, but all 
were released quickly “for 
insufficient evidence” by a military 
commission. 

A few days after D’Aubuisson’s 
arrest, seven of El Salvador’s most 
notorious death squads issued a 
proclamation announcing their 
unification under the banner of the 
“Secret Anti-Communist Army” 
(ESA) — one of the death squads 
operating in El Salvador today. The 
proclamation called for joining the 
extreme right’s political groups 
with the military death squads, as 
outlined in the plan. 

After his release, D'Aubuisson 
sent an explanatory letter toa 
member of the high command, 
asking permission to put the 
anti-guerrilla plan into effect. The 
Journal was allowed to see a copy 
of the May 25, 1980, letter, which 
is in the private files of a close 
D’Aubuisson associate. The letter 
concluded with an appeal to the 
Armed Forces Command for help 
and protection to “develop an 
anti-communist campaign in the 


country that is quite similar to that 
carried out in Guatemala, (a 
campaign that) would not signify 
any embarrassment for you 
because we don’t plan to leave any 
tracks in that campaign.” 

D’Aubuisson publicly has denied 
any involvement with Salvadoran 
death squads. 

The plan is the most significant 
documentary evidence so far to 
link the Salvadoran nationalist and 
his supporters to the planning of 
paramilitary terrorist groups. 

It illustrates how terrorist actions 
could be carried out by tightly 
controlled but seemingly 
independent death squads which 
display no visible ties to either the 
military or political organizations. 

The story of the document was 
gleaned from Journal interviews 
with Salvadoran and Guatemalan 
rightists who were involved with 
D’Aubuisson and the former OAS 
operatives. 


Col. Adolfo Arnoldo Majano, 
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After Algeria, the French 
Terrorists Bartered Their 
Expertise Throughout South 
and Central America 





HOSE operatives were 

veterans of the same 

organization popularized 

in “The Day of the 
Jackal,” a fictionalized account of 
an attempt on the life of the late 
President Charles de Gaulle of 
France. They were specialists in 
economic analysis, propaganda and 
military operations. 

D'Aubuisson said they also had 
advised anti-communist groups 
throughout Latin America and 
helped opposition forces in Chile 
overthrow the elected leftist 
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left, talks to Salvadoran peasant 
leaders in 1980. His forces found the plan in D’Aubuisson’s attache 
case: “Everything that was planned in this has come to be,” he says 
now. 
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government of Salvador Allende 
Gossens. 

At the time the plan was drawn, 
Salvadoran rightists believed 
Marxist infiltrators in the Christian 
Democratic civilian-military junta 
were preventing the government's 
security forces from vigorously 
pursuing the battle against 
subversion. 

Some of D'Aubuisson's OAS 
advisers came from Paris, others 
from South America, said a 
Salvadoran close to the operation. 
They were very “tight-lipped, more 
professinal, more serious,” he said, 
than other foreign advisers they 
had contacted. 

He said the French had been 
promised funds to establish a 
commando school in Guatemala, 
including “weapons, and bullets, 
and arms and uniforms, and all 
those implements that are used to 
train people to be commandos,” but 
the funds were not delivered. 

D'Aubuisson said that, before 
meeting with the French, he 
received assurances from friends 
in Argentina and France that “they 
were honorable, motivated, 
trustworthy and that they had a lot 
of experience in these things.” 

“I laid it out to them how we had 
been working from October 1979 to 
May 1980," D’Aubuisson said, “how 
FAN (the Broad Nationalist Front, a 
right-wing civilian coalition he 
headed) was organized, what we 
had managed to achieve in these 
few months and what kind of 
economic help we had, with what 
infrastructure — that was my idea 
with respect to making political 
war. 

“Then they told me that all we 
had done was good, that we were 
knowledgeable about our cause, but 
they recommended that I be more 
specific. Then they explained to me 
about the guerrilla war in Algeria,” 
he added. 

D'Aubuisson said the French 
advised the Salvadorans to form an 
organization which would operate 
independently of the government. 


“What we had to do was not to 
wait for the politicians to give the 
orders,” D'Aubuisson explained. 

At the top, according to the plan, 
would be a political directorate and 
a general staff made up of 
representatives of the military and 
right-wing civilians. 

The general staff was divided 
into four departments and a chief 
of combat operations: 

One department was charged 
with collecting funds through its 
agents and accounting for the 
expenditures. 

The description matches the 
datebook seized during 
D'Aubuisson’s 1980 arrest. 

Another department had 
responsibility for “psychological 
action,” which was defined as 
maintaining liaison with 
international support groups in 
Europe, South America and the 
United States, and distributing 
analysis and propaganda to local 
and international media. The press, 
the plan advises, “will be 
manipulated intelligently,” 
suggesting ‘getting close to 
journalists, paying them, exploiting 
their professional ambitions ....” 

The department of “Mass 
Organization” would be a civilian 
group to oversee food supplies, 
provide hideouts, distribute leaflets 
and obtain identity papers for the 
rightists. The civilian groups also 
would serve as an intelligence net, 
turning in the names of 
“subversives” to the brain of the 
organization: the Department of 
Searches and Information (DBI). 

DBI's functions were to collect 
and analyze data and to direct the 
combat networks. The plan calls it 
“the point of the spear” in the 
anti-guerrilla war. Only the highest 
officers of the organization were to 
be allowed direct personal contact 
with DBI. 

The director of combat would 
operate out of DBI. He would be 
the top of an organizational 
pyramid delivering orders to cells 
through post office box safe-drops 


down through its levels of 
command to individual combat cells 
of three soldiers each. 

The DBI also would direct its 
urban combat units in 
assassinations, ambushes, 
military-type assaults, kidnappings, 
fund collection and sabotage. 

For the countryside, the 
document prescribes guerrillas in 
heavily armed small groups to 
disrupt the “red gangs” in their 
own territory, while trying to win 
over peasant families “in their tiny 
little towns” with gifts of money 
and food. 

The actions of the urban and 
rural guerrillas would have to 
increase gradually, the plan says, 
until the organization's support in 
the armed forces was sufficient to 
seize power. 

During the Algerian war, French 
soldiers who joined the OAS 
operated in secret terrorist cells 
against the Algerian nationalist 
movement, even as the French 
government was working to reach a 
political accord for Algerian 
independence. 

The politicians, the OAS believed, 
had betrayed France in 
surrendering Algeria to the 
nationalists, and it vowed to kill de 
Gaulle and bring down his 
government. 

But, after more than half a dozen 
failed attempts at killing the 
French president, the OAS was 
broken up by French intelligence 
agents. 

Members of the secret terrorist 
organization dispersed, some to 
South America to become military 
advisers in the international 
anti-communist movement. 

In the mid-1960s, at least one of 
the officers who worked with 
D'Aubuisson was in Guatemala to 
coach the MLN. 

The MLN carried out a 
counterinsurgency campaign 
similar to that later waged in El 
Salvador, using techniques that 
became the model for the 
Salvadorans. = 


A Policeman’s Initiation: 


‘We Put Two Bullets in His Head’ 


HE young policeman 

described watching the 

small group of 

self-important men 
coming and going at El Salvador's 
National Police headquarters. He 
said he knew what they did, even 
before he got a chance to go with 
them. 

The men, called “especiales,” 
were members of CAIN, he said, a 
Spanish acronym standing for the 
National Center for Analysis and 
Investigations. It is a special 
political intelligence unit located in 
the National Police headquarters. 

“A small group that the captain 
has is the only one that knows 
about how it works,” the young 
policeman explained. But, he said, 
“you can tell who they are, because 
they are always in cars...” 

Then one day, “J saw how they 
did it. They took me with them so I 
could learn,” he said. 

Their specialty was summary 
execution. 

He said he and the especiales 
“were supposed to killa 
businessman in a big house” in San 
Salvador. The man, he said, had 
been arrested by the National 
Police a week earlier, but the 
police had released him after he 
refused to sign a confession. 

“But a week later we came out to 
get him.” 

The young apprentice said he 
waited in the small pickup while 
the others pulled the mar out of 
the house. They were follc‘ved out 
by the victim's mother, whc “came 
out screaming, ‘Don't take him, 
don't take my boy!’ 

“She kept screaming and 
screaming,” he said, “But we 
blindfolded him. He was strong.” 

They put him face-down in the 
pickup, he said, and drove to 
another suburb. There “we put two 
bullets — .38-caliber — in his 
head.” Then, he said, they drove 
back and dumped the body. The 
businessman was another victim of 
an anonymous death squad. 





‘When We Detain a Person, 
We Phone Back To See How 
He Was Treated,’ Says the 
National Police Director 





NTIL a few months ago, 

U.S. officials publicly 

called the National 

Police the most 
moderate of El Salvador’s security 
forces. Its director, Col. Carlos 
Reynaldo Lopez Nuila, is a member 
of the government's Human Rights 
Commission, and he has frequently 
been commended by U.S. officials 
for his attempts to professionalize 
his forces. 

Lopez claims that a list of 
regulations is read once a week to 
his police to prevent abuses. 

“Before, the people viewed us 
with a certain apprehension,” he 
said. “But now they seem happy to 
see us.... When we detain a person 
in the street, we get his phone 
number and call back to see how 
he was treated.” 

Despite Lopez's statements, 
human-rights groups received an 
increasing number of testimonials 
during the last year accusing the 
National Police of abductions, 
torture, detentions and killings of 
Salvadorans working in health care 
and church-sponsored relief 
activities. 

During this period, the 
Albuquerque Journal learned, 
officers aligned with extreme 
right-wing leader Roberto 
D’Aubuisson achieved increasing 
power within its ranks. 

Recent public comments by 
D'Aubuisson denouncing the head 
of El Salvador’s largest peasant 
union as a “communist” are 
believed to have been based upon a 
National Police intelligence 


investigation leaked to the rightist 
leader. 

U.S. officials who support the 
peasant union leader termed 
D’Aubuisson’s comments “a beacon 
for the death squads.” 

After D'Aubuisson's most recent 
denunciations, coming in an 
upsurge of rightist violence, U.S. 
pressure was followed by the 
removal of three top police 
officials. 

One of those transferred, 
criminal investigations director Lt. 
Col. Aristedes Alonso Marquez, 
recently was identified by U.S. 
embasssy officials as one of the 
security force officers involved 
with death squads. 

Another officer implicated in 
death squad activity is CAIN chief 
Lt. Col. Rafael Antonio Lopez 
Davila. 

The situation raises questions 
about how deeply institutionalized 
is the violence. 

National Police Director Lopez 
Nuila says some brutality is an 
unavoidable byproduct of civil war. 

During an interview last year, 
Lopez Nuila replied to questions 
about violence in the internal 
security functions by saying he was 
puzzled at American disapproval. 

“El fair play,” he said, using the 
English. “In a civil war no se puede 
dar. One can't give it. Nor is it 
given. War by definition is 
inhumane.” 

He conceded some of his officers 
might communicate with the death 
squads. 

“When someone has an important 
bit of information, they don’t want 
to consign someone to a judge. 
They want to eliminate him,” the 
colonel said. He theorized that 
National Police officers perhaps 
passed information to private 
groups and to ex-agents who kill 
for pay. 

Lopez Nuila also defended his 
agents’ use of civilian dress when 
making arrests, saying that civilian 
clothes are worn to prevent 
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recognition by suspects. But an 
agent in the National Police told a 
different story. 

“Only in special cases do you use 
a uniform, because you don’t 
always know if you’ve got the right 
man,” explained the young 
detective who acknowledged being 
a death-squad veteran. “Sometimes 
you get very involved and you kill 
him.” 

On occasion, he said, the names 
of victims came from CAIN Chief 
Lopez Davila. 

“He will tell his little group, and 
they tell us. We call it a 
commission. It’s an order .... We 
don’t know whether it’s a personal 
thing for him or whether it’s a 
subversive,” the detective said. 
“When he gives the word ‘shoot,’ 
we shoot.” 


The young officer, who asked not 
to be named for fear of reprisals 
against his family, is no longer 
with the National Police. 

From his first ride-along 
experience to when he left El 
Salvador, he claimed to have killed 
16 people. 

He said he first received a gun 
and credentials in 1980. 

With that, he said, “you begin to 
feel powerful. Big ... superior to a 
civilian ... you can do anything.” 

If a new recruit rejected the 
torture which was part of all 
investigations, they would say “No 
sirve"” — he won't do. 

Those who protested social 
injustice were suspected of being 
infiltrators. 

When he killed for the first time, 


he said, it was to show his friends 
he could do it. He said there was 
nothing wrong with killing 
subversives. 

His first victim was a woman. 


She was a subversive, he 
explained, who was lying in a 
hammock with a pistol and some 
hand grenades. He said he made 
her get on the ground and turned 
her head to the side on the dirt, 
holding it steady with his foot. 
When he pulled the trigger, blood 
and bone flew up in his face and 
stained his shirt. 


He said, “The next time I shot 
somebody, I put the gun close to 
his head so he wouldn’t spatter.” 


Killing was not something he 
liked, he said, but it didn’t bother _ 


him, either. Oo 





In a Lava Field Dumping Ground for Political Victims, 
Photographer Found a Skull — Symbol of El Salvador’s War 
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‘The Doctor’ Prescribes Torture for the Hesitant 


HEY called him “The 
Doctor.” Some likened 
him to “Larry” of “The 
Three Stooges,” with his 
high forehead rising into a jumble 
of curly hair. A black, decayed 
front tooth showed when he smiled. 

But behind that countenance, his 
colleagues said, resided the mind of 
a genius. 

His fame as a practitioner of the 
specialty of extracting information 
was known throughout Latin 
America, particularly in his native 
Argentina. 

What made The Doctor so famous 
was his technique, said a cohort. 

He told how Argentine 
authorities once asked The Doctor 
to apply his skill to the “biggest of 
(leftist) bigwigs” they had 
captured. The prisoner “was a very 
sick man. He had a heart that was 
about to give in. He had a 
pacemaker, the whole thing.” 

And The Doctor was able to 
interrogate him with convulsive 
electric shocks “for something like 
24 hours, and the guy never died 
on him!” 


The Albuquerque Journal 
learned that The Doctor was among 
a group of foreign advisers invited 
to El Salvador three years ago to 
train and supervise Salvadoran 
security forces in a program of 
interrogation involving torture and 
death. 


They were invited into the 
country by high-ranking officers of 
the National Guard, after an initial 
contact by rightist leader Roberto 
D'Aubuisson. 


The activities of the Argentines 
in El Salvador are one of the 
least-talked-about aspects of the 
entire war. 


The trainers were part of a 
sensitive Argentine military 
intelligence operation 
headquartered in Honduras. Its 
mission there included tracking 
down Argentine leftists who had 
escaped to Central America, 
conducting intelligence and 
advisory activities with regional 
anti-communist groups and 
directing sabotage and 
assassination missions against 


Nicaraguan and other leftist 
targets. 

The Argentines’ assignment in El 
Salvador, D'Aubuisson said, was to 
establish safe houses for working 
with and training intelligence 
officers of the National Guard. 

Aides close to D'Aubuisson said 
the interrogation techniques 
practiced by the Argentines were 
so brutal that the aides feared to 
go near the houses. 

“I never went. I wouldn't. You 
knew they were killing your own 
people,” said one D'Aubuisson 
intimate. 

The safe houses were secret 
strongpoints immune from 
interference by Salvadoran 
authorities and untraceable to their 
users. 

Neither the United States nor 
Argentina has acknowledged 
Argentine assistance to the 
Salvadoran security forces, which 
have been blamed for the majority 
of the more than 40,000 civilian 
deaths since the start of the 
Salvadoran civil war. 

But a 10-month investigation by 
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the Journal into rightist violence 
in El Salvador, which included 
interviews with Central Americans 
close to the Argentine operations, 
confirmed the Argentines’ 
presence. It further confirmed that 
they had been recruited through an 
international anti-communist 
organization, with ties to neo-Nazi 
movements in Europe and South 
America, to train Salvadorans 
engaged in a virtual war of 
extermination against the leftist 
opposition. 

A National Guard building 
visitors’ register produced in an 
investigation into the January 1981 
slayings of two American labor 
workers and the head of the 
Salvadoran agrarian reform 
program indicated that about eight 
Argentines had been in the 
building. 

Salvadoran sources said the 
advisers had been working in the 
country in November and 
December 1980, just before the 
slayings. The sources were careful 
not to mention specific assignments 
inside El Salvador, but National 
Guard participation in the killings 
of two Salvadoran priests and four 
American churchwomen occurred 
during that period. 

The commander of the National 
at the time was Gen. Carlos 
Eugenio Vides Casanova, now El 
Salvador's defense minister. 

The National Guard ordered the 
advisers out of the country after 
one of them allegedly stole a large 
ransom he was hired to deliver by 
a prominent Salvadoran family. 

Within 15 months of their arrival 
in Central America, five of the 
advisers were reported killed in 
internal feuds. Rightist sources 
said some of the survivors went to 
Honduras in 1981 to aid 
U.S.-supported rebels trying to 
overthrow Nicaragua's leftist 
Sandinista government. 





Argentines With Golden 
Credentials as Professional 
Anti-Guerrilla Fighters 
Taught the Salvadorans How 
To Do It Right 
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HE Argentines originally 

were contacted by 

D'Aubuisson in 

September 1980 in 
Buenos Aires at a congress of the 
Latin American branch of the 
Taiwan-based World 
Anti-Communist League (WACL), an 
ultra-right-wing international 
organization. 

D'Aubuisson said he put them in 
contact with senior officers of the 
Salvadoran National Guard who 
invited them to E] Salvador. 

The Argentines had impressed 
the Salvadorans by their success in 
defeating their own Montonero 
guerrillas a few years before. 

“Here they are, professionals 
who had come to teach the Guardia 
Nacional how to do things,” said 
one Salvadoran rightist who knew 
the advisers well. “The Argentines 
are the only ones in the world who 
fought an urban guerilla war and 
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won it. So they're just recognized 
naturally as the best.” 

In El Salvador, the program was 
never as coordinated as in 
Argentina, where the central 
government directed “wholesale 
captures, full-fledged detention 
camps .... Any Argentine would 
have thrown up his hands at the 
Salvadoran operation,” said one 
U.S. military expert. 

The Salvadoran operation 
centered around the National 
Guard, which functioned as one of 
the military arms of the Salvadoran 
right, and about 100 civilian 
supporters. It was loosely 
organized in a very conservative 
business and civic coalition called 
the Broad National Front (FAN) 
The coalition, formed by 
D'Aubuisson, later became part of 
the Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA), El Salvador’s largest 
right-wing political party. 





‘The Idea Was To Work in 
Cells Like the Communists 
Work,’ Said a Middle-Aged 
Businessman 





HEN the Argentines 

arrived in El Salvador, 

small groups of 

civilians were 
organized to support their 
activities. 

“The idea was to work in cells 
like the communists work,” 
explained a middle-aged 
businessman close to D’Aubuisson. 
He related how one day The Doctor 
showed up at his house to interview 
him to see if he was “de 
confinanza” — trustworthy. 

“My general ideas were their 
general ideas,” he said. 

He said he was chosen to start a 
group which functioned as a virtual 
death caucus, compiling and 
checking out suspicions about 
employees, school teachers, 
neighbors. 

“Once in a while we would get a 
hit,” he said. The “subversive” 
would be abducted and taken to a 
safe house for interrogation. 

In each house, D'Aubuisson said, 
“there would be two or three 
persons from the National Guard” 
working with the Argentines who 
supervised the operation and taught 
them how to analyze information. 

But, according to members of the 
civilian cells, the Argentines also 
taught the Salvadorans more 
efficient methods of extracting the 
information. 

They taught the National Guard 
the right way of doing things 
“without being medieval about it,” 
said another Salvadoran who knew 
the advisers personally. 

“The Guardia (had been) using 
all these stupid methods of dunking 
you in water... and beating you up 
— the old methods,” he explained 
with a touch of contempt. 

They used the “capucha," a hood 
filled with powdered ant poison and 
tied over the prisoner's head. And 
they used the “aviador,” tying the 
prisoner's hands behind his back 
and then hoisting him off the floor 
by the hands with the rope through 
a pulley. 
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While Gen. Carlos Eugenio 
Vides Casanova was head of the 
National Guard, U.S. State De- 
partment cables linked army 
officers working with the G-2 to 
the killings of Archbishop 
Romero and two American 
labor advisers. Vides Casanova 
is now minister of defense. 


But the Argentines, he said, 
taught their Salvadoran disciples 
how to temper this brutality with 
psychology, to make the prisoner 
feel weak and impotent, rather than 
increase his resistance by making 
him angry. 

This was accomplished by 
emphasizing the prisoner's sense of 
isolation, he said. The prisoner 
would be tied to a chair and left 
naked, blindfolded and alone for 
hours with the air conditioning 
turned up. Then the first 
interrogator would come in and try 
to coax the information from him 
nicely. 

But if the prisoner didn't respond 
to the psychological approach, 
“somebody would come in and tie 
him to a little iron bed or whatever 
the hell and give him electric 
shocks until he decides to talk,” he 
said. 





A Victims List in Argentina 
Embraced a Guerrilla’s 
Whole Family — But in Tiny 
EI Salvador, Everybody Is 
Related 





VEN those who 

supported the Argentine 

method as “the only 

way” to defeat the 
communists wondered where the 
chains of suspicion and murder 
would end. 


According to former Christian 
Democrat minister Hector Dada 
Herezi, the National Guard had 
been instructed in an Argentine 
manual on counterinsurgency war 
to “liquidate all those who could 
bear a grudge against you.” 


The proposed list of victims, 
according to both leftists and 
rightists, originally included 
everyone in a guerrilla’s family, as 
in Argentina. 


“But here we can’t do that,” 
asserted Alicia Llovera, a fervent 
rightist who has known 


D'Aubuisson since his infancy. “I 
have a cousin, for example, who is 
a communist. But can they kill me? 
No. This country is too small. 
Everybody is related. We'd all be 
dead.” 


The Argentines’ skills came from 
what they called their “dirty war” 
in the mid-1970s, that had as its 
objective the extermination of even 
the seed of leftist opposition. 


Human rights groups estimate 
that between 6,000 and 15,000 
Argentines still are missing from 
the military insurgency campaign. 


“The Argentines fight on the 
same level as the guerrillas,” 
explained a former member of a 
Salvadoran paramilitary group. 
“When they work tough, they work 
tough. There's no other way.” 


The young rightist commando 
told the Journal that the Argentine 
method was to conduct essentially 
an “intelligence war.” 
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Chain-smoking Roberto D’Aubuisson, now leader of El Salvador’s 
second-largest party, talks to the press in March 1981, before the 
elections which legitimatized the right wing. He had twice been 
accused of plotting against his country’s governing junta. 
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The Argentine Method 
Begins With Interrogations 
and Follows a Geometric 
Progresssion of Torture and 
Death 





HE cycle begins with 

interrogations and 

follows a geometric 

progression of torture 
and death, building upon each level 
of extracted information. 

“You get one (guerrilla), you get 
three; you get three, you get 10; 
you get 10, you get 50. You are not 
just shooting whoever comes along, 
but are going to the heads,” the 
young rightist said. 

The interrogations are followed 
by “cleaning operations,” explained 
another of the Salvadorans in a 
separate interview. “It’s very 
bloody and very unfair .... When 
you get the information you have to 
get rid of these people. That's how 
stuff like (the movie) ‘Missing’ 
comes about.” 

The Argentine advisers in El 
Salvador reported to a Col. 
Villegas, who was part of the 
Argentine command attached to the 
Honduran military general staff, 
said informed Salvadoran sources. 

Villegas was charged with 
organizing Central American 
rightist groups for terrorist attacks 
against Nicaragua, according to an 
Argentine defector. 

Among the paramilitary groups 
organized by Villegas’ command 
were squads of ex-Somoza 
guardsmen who had clustered 
around ultra-right-wing National 
Liberation Movement (MLN) leader 
Mario Sandoval Alarcon in 
Guatemala and D'Aubuisson's 
organization in El Salvador. 

One Salvadoran said the 
Argentines were supplied false 
passports by their own military 
intelligence and made to 
understand “before they came, if 
something happened to them, the 
Argentine government would not 
help them at all.” 

D‘Aubuisson called them 
“self-financing” volunteers. Others 
said they financed themselves by 
kidnapping members of wealthy 


families and then blaming the 
kidnappings on the left. 

Such allegations may explain the 
disappearance of The Doctor, 
together with another Argentine 
adviser and a friend in Guatemala 
on Jan. 29, 1982. The three were 
reportedly executed by Guatemalan 
security forces after being 
denounced by a competing 
Argentine intelligence service. 

Many of The Doctor's associates 
reached an equally violent end: 

In December 1980, an Argentine 
adviser named Jorge was slain in 
EI Salvador, allegedly on orders 
from another of his group who had 
absconded to Miami with a $500,000 
ransom he was hired to deliver. 

Then another Argentine adviser, 
Emilio, was killed because his 
comrades thought “he had been in 
cahoots” with the one who stole the 
money, said a Salvadoran who said 
Emilio was his friend. 

The last of the Argentines left 
shortly thereafter. 


HEN there is a 
pointing out of a’ 
‘communist,’ there 
is always a fanatic 
who will kill him.” 

— Morales Ehrlich, Salvadoran 
Christian Democratic Party leader. 





It is as easy as calling the 
exterminator. 

Only the targets are human. 
They're neighbors, cousins, 
business rivals or former friends. 

They're teachers, medical 
personnel, union members, land 
reformers, refugee camp operators, 
priests, nuns. 

They are, above all, in the eyes 
of some Salvadorans, “subversivos” 
— those accused of helping the 
communists. 

The violent right wing's rules of 
the game are clear: identify your 
enemy, probably he will die. 





Many of Those Salvadorans 
Interviewed Still Maintain 
the Argentines Were 
Motivated by a Great Spirit 
of Anti-Communism and 
Idealism 





LTHOUGH some 
Salvadorans interviewed 
were disillusioned by 
the killing, most still 
maintain that the Argentines were 
motivated by a great spirit of 
anti-communism and an idealism 
that superceded the drive for 
monetary gain. 
Most of the Argentines were said 
to be members of a neo-fascist 
splinter group of Argentina’s 


Peronist Party. That group tended 
to see Latin America “like 
Germany before the rise of the 
Nazis” and preached a “guerra 
santa” or holy war against 
communists. 

“For them,” explained one 
Salvadoran, “the bad guys are the 
Jews.” 

A number of the Salvadorans and 
Guatemalans expressed sympathy 
for fascist doctrines, but many 
were uncomfortable with the 
anti-Semitism. 

Some Salvadorans think the 
Argentines’ stay in El Salvador was 
not all bad. When asked what they 
had accomplished, D’Aubuisson said 
that though they were in El 
Salvador only a short time, “this 
time was well spent.” 

One young Salvadoran went 
further, saying the National Guard 
“liked the system so much that, 
even after the Argentines left, they 
kept doing it .... I think they still do 
it,” he said. Oo 





To the Brotherhood, 
Reds Infect Every Niche of El Salvador 


More than 40,000 civilians have 
been killed during four years of 
civil war. But a fact-finding 
mission from the New York Bar 
Association could not find a single 
case in which either a Salvadoran 
civilian or military court had 
sustained charges against any 
member of the security forces or 
their civilian allies for killing, 
torturing or kidnapping anyone 
alleged to be a subversive. 


The problem bothers U.S. 
policy-makers. By virtually all 
credible accounts, those responsible 
for the vast majority of the deaths 
are from the pro-American 
segment of Salvadoran society. 


“I think that we're making some 
progress in narrowing the universe 
of people it is okay to kill,” said a 
high State Department official, 
defining the permissible universe 


as “active combatants within the 
guerrillas.” 

But, State Department officials 
hasten to add, things could be 
worse if El Salvador's fragile 
coalition government breaks apart 
and the extreme right takes 
complete control. In that event, an 
even worse bloodbath could follow. 

During 10 months of interviewing 
leading members of the 
ultra-right-wing Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (ARENA), 
there emerged a startling profile of 
who is considered a communist 
subversive. 

ARENA party members consider 
themselves experts on the subject, 
and many of those interviewed 
referred to a deep spiritual bond of 
anti-communism they share. 

They call it “Ja mistica.” 

The concept is difficult to 
translate into English, but those 
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A 15-year-old student, his notebooks covered with his own blood, lies dead on the campus after the 
Salvadoran army stormed the university in San Salvador in July 1980. “Poisonous professors” are on the 


right wing’s list of subversives. 


who had Ja mistica included the 
original underground cells of 
right-wing collaborators who 
started the party, members of the 
outlawed rural paramilitary 
organization ORDEN and a group 
of South American secret police 
who advised the Salvadoran 
military on interrogation and 
torture techniques. 

“You have to be in it to feel it. 
It's like a brotherhood,” explained 
Guillermo “Billy” Sol, a party 
founder. Together, he said, the 
inner core of ARENA risked the 
odds trying to accomplish its goals 
of free elections, free enterprise 
and getting “rid of the reds.” 


Billy Sol, like most ARENA 
leaders, had his own list of reds. 
But unlike others in the party 
linked to the death squads, Billy 
Sol figures actuarial odds on the 


survival of his friends and enemies. 


Billy Sol sells life insurance in a 
company run by another of 
ARENA's backers. 

“We choose very carefully who 
we're going to insure,” he said. For 
example, agrarian reform workers 
are uninsurable. 

Residents of certain 
guerrilla-infested areas of the 
country, such as Morazan and 
Chalatenango, are uninsurable. 
“The Christian Democrats were 


never insurable.” 

With Salvadoran presidential 
elections set for next March, hopes 
of a viable coalition government 
are not encouraged when ARENA, 
El Salvador's second-largest 
political party, considers El 
Salvador's largest party — the 
Christian Democrats — the same as 
the communist enemy. 

“The Christian Democrats are 
communists,” explained ARENA 
leader Roberto D'’Aubuisson during 
an interview with the Albuquerque 
Journal. By his definition, 
“Communists are those or that 
which directly or indirectly aid 
Soviet expansionism.” He said the 


collectivist policies of the Christian 
Democrats fell into this category. 

D'Aubuisson's view of the 
Christian Democrats apparently 
was shared by members of a local 
death squad calling itself the 
“Secret Anti-Communist Army” 
(ESA). This spring that group 
dumped a body in a San Salvador 
hotel parking lot with a typed 
warning to a Christian Democratic 
assemblyman that he, too, faces 
“the same penalty as the civilian 
and military individuals who 
collaborate in a direct or indirect 
form with the communist 
guerrillas.” 

In 1980, the ESA published a list 
of those it termed communist 
subversives deserving 
extermination. It included “all the 
heads of the Salvadoran Communist 
Party, all international agents 
responsible for murders, all junta 
members involved with leftist 


groups, all leaders of popular and 
guerrilla organizations, all common 
murderers, thieves, assailants, 
rapists, pickpockets, homosexuals, 
prostitutes, drug addicts, false 
priests, military traitors, shameless 
lawyers, poisonous professors, 
officials of corrupt governments, 
unscrupulous moneylenders and all 
the good-for-nothing pus of El 
Salvador.” 


Also high on the list of 
subversives, D'Aubuisson said, 
were the Jesuits, who were “the 
worst scum” of all. 


Francisco Guirola is one of the 
original young rightists who banded 
with D’Aubuisson and who acquired 
Ja mistica in Guatemala. He said 
one can recognize a communist 
because “eventually their ideas 
come out, and they’re not your 
ideas.” 

One high ARENA official 


described himself as an expert in 
identifying communists. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, I never 
missed,” he said. “One, two, or 
three occasions I was given 
information on very close friends 
of mine who were involved in the 
communist movement. One of my 
friends, it turned out, was against 
free enterprise — talked about 
social injustice, private property 
being taken away (land reform).” 

He explained, “If you investigate 
people like we did, you find 
everybody has some communist 
ties if you look for them hard 
enough.” 

And, he said, “We have 
investigated everybody.” 

When he said everybody, he 
meant everybody. He had even 
investigated D’Aubuisson before 
getting involved with him. 

D'Aubuisson passed the test, he 
asserted. G 
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Businessmen Invest In the Murky Side of War 


HE young government 

worker removed his coat 

to make himself more 

comfortable, lifted the 
gun from his shoulder holster and 
removed the pistol tucked in the 
back of his belt. 

He explained how he and his 
“boys” had made repeated attacks 
against the Jesuit-run Central 
American University (UCA), had 
bombed the Catholic radio station 
that broadcast the homilies of slain 
Archbishop Oscar Arnulfo Romero, 
and had sprayed the Nicaraguan 
Embassy with machine-gun fire. 
After each attack, they had left 
communiques crediting their 
actions to E] Salvador’s secret 
anti-communist armies. 

The young man was a longtime 
veteran of the movement. He had 
lived underground in El] Salvador 
and Guatemala with Roberto 
D'Aubuisson in the early days. 

He was one of D’Aubuisson's top 
civilian lieutenants during the 
terrorist phase of the ultra-right 
movement in 1980 and 1981. 

Last year the young man, Gato (a 
pseudonym), talked to the 
Albuquerque Journal about his 
terrorist activities. 

“I think they (death squads) have 
done a good job,” he said, although 
he doubted the killing by itself 
could bring about the desired goal 
of rightist domination. The terror 
organizations had been dormant for 
nearly a year. 

But, Gato warned in 1982, the 
death squads are “going to begin 
again.” 

A few months ago, Gato’s 
prediction came true. Organizations 
calling themselves the Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez 
Anti-Communist Brigade and the 
Secret Anti-Communist Army 
reappeared. They initiated a fresh 
wave of kidnappings, bombings and 
assassinations against trade 
unionists, religious leaders and 
those who favored economic 
reforms and negotiations with the 
left. 

These new acts of rightist 
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The Office and Press of an Opposition Newspaper in 
San Salvador Lie in Shambles After Being Bombed 


political violence have been decried 
by the U.S. State Department as 
“doing more to destroy El Salvador 
than the communist guerrillas 
could ever hope to accomplish.” 

The origins and personalities 
behind this right-wing terrorism 
have been little explored. A 
recently declassified U.S. analysis 
termed rightist terrorism the most 
elusive, shadowy and murky of all 
the myriad forms of Salvadoran 
violence. 

More than a dozen participants in 
this paramilitary underground were 
interviewed during a 10-month 
investigation by the Journal. The 
investigation traced the 
responsibility for many of the 
terrorist acts to a civilian-military 
network that formed following the 
1979 young officers’ reformist coup 
and later evolved into El Salvador's 
second-largest political party: the 


ultra-right-wing Nationalist 
Republican Alliance (ARENA). 

D'Aubuisson is the undisputed 
leader of ARENA, which nominated 
him Sunday to be the party's 
candidate in the presidential 
elections next March. He was 
named leader of the Constituent 
Assembly in March 1982, when 
ARENA captured about 25 percent 
of the vote. Tuesday he resigned 
that post to pursue his campaign 
for the nation’s presidency. 

Those interviewed included top 
party officials and close associates 
of D'Aubuisson. Some spoke 
candidly about their deeds, 
describing the genesis of the 
paramilitary underground and their 
personal motivation for joining it. 
They outlined its structure of 
secret cells and explained why and 
how victims were selected to die. 

The roots of the current 


paramilitary underground were 
formed in civilian vigilante groups, 
but the underground later spread 
back into the military. 

At the beginning, explained one 
foreign military expert close to 
Salvadoran death squads and the 
National Guard, the death squads 
generally were composed of about 
75 percent civilians from the 
professional ranks. The military 
minority generally retained 
command, however. In mid-1980, 
after the military was purged of 
reformers, insiders said death 
squads became 90 percent military. 





Militants Said Their 
Choice Was Simple: 
Stay and Fight or Leave 
the Country 


HE story of the deadly 

patriots begins with the 

oligarchy and its 

sympathetic middle class 
who, after the 1979 coup, found 
they had lost the use of the army 
to defend their interests. 

They said their choice was 
simple: to stay and fight or to 
leave El Salvador. Since most 
lacked the financial resources to 
live comfortably in another 
country, their choice was that 
much easier. 

But most believed they had to do 
something because they believed 
the military lacked the motivation, 
discipline and skill to successfully 
challenge the guerrillas and 
terrorists of the left. The civilians 
organized around the principle that 
the only way to fight terror was 
with more terror. 

“You have to live (with 
terrorism) to understand it. You 
have to suffer the effects of 
terrorism to realize you have to act 
the same way against them,” said 
Gato, whose bombing career began 
while he was a member of El 
Salvador's Chamber of Commerce. 

Gato said he worked in two cells, 
whose members were of different 
age groups and djdn't know each 
other. They drew their members 
from the upper-middle and middle 
classes of E] Salvador, most of 
them American-educated and fluent 
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“Mano Blanco,” the White 
Hand signature of death squads 
in Guatemala and El Salvador, 
appeared on doors in the 1960s 
as a warning to those inside. 
Roberto D’Aubuisson told the 
Journal the “Mano Blanco” 
was used by security forces to 
“bring a man to justice” be- 
cause the legal system was 
considered ineffective. 


in English. He said he had “25 
guys” who were on call and who 
sometimes did actions on their own. 

“T organized them,” he said. “I 
don't know if anybody was hurt (by 
his group's operations). I know 
some people left the country.” 

Alonso (also a pseudonym) is a 
close friend of Gato and typical of 
those who joined the clandestine 
organizations. He was a member of 
the same military group which 
worked with D’Aubuisson in the 
underground following the coup. 
Like all the participants in this 
story, he was interviewed 
separately from the others. 

Alonso was in his late 20s and 
had studied business administration 
in the United States. In his own 
eyes he saw himself as one of the 
shock troops of the 
counterrevolution. 

When he returned home in 1979, 
he found that El Salvador’s leftists 
were in the ascendancy. The 
communists had occupied the 
churches and turned them into 
forts, he asserted. They struck 


against businesses, so no money 
was coming in. 

The military stayed in its 
barracks, so the disorder kept 
increasing. 

To go to work, Alonso said, he 
had to drive through downtown San 
Salvador, but the demonstrators 
blocked his way. He stopped going 
to work. There seemed nothing he 
could do, nobody to turn to. 

The country seemed to him to be 
“falling apart,” and he was afraid. 
That fear turned to a “deep anger 
coming out of your gut,” he said, 
until “something inside you clicks 
very softly and says, ‘By God, I’m 
not going to take that any more!’ 
All of a sudden something sends 
you very cleanly and very 
precisely over the edge.” 

He began reaching out to friends, 
people who thought as he did. 

A few months later, Alonso was 
admitted into Gato’s group. 

“We all went out and bought 
uniforms and Marine boots and 
camouflage outfits, and training 
books on how to do commando 
raids — and ski masks,” Alonso 
said. They were promised military 
training by the National Guard. 

There was no big organization, he 
said, just a multiplicity of groups. 

The groups never were organized 
as tightly as the left’s, said another 
member, because they were all 
from private enterprise and “used 
to competition. We don't trust each 
other enough,” he said. 

Estimates vary, but those 
involved say they knew of, at most, 
about 100 civilians organized in 
about a dozen militarily active 
cells. Later, those cells joined the 
political movement that formed 
around D’Aubuisson. 

“Say I live in San Benito and I 
form the Maximiliano Brigade, and 
somebody else forms a different 
group in Escalon. That’s the way it 
started,” said Alonso. “Roberto 
(D’Aubuisson) had his group 
together, and we had ours.” 





‘Everybody Sort of Did 
Their Own Deadly 
Thing,’ One Diplomat 
Said: ‘Major Bob and 
His Merry Band’ 
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NE former ARENA 

officer said when his 

group formed he was 

escorted by a banker to 
a “safe house” in San Salvador to 
obtain weapons. At the house, 
D’Aubuisson was meeting with 
another group. It was two blocks 
from the U.S. ambassador’s 
residence. 

“Everybody sort of did their own 
deadly thing,” recalled one U.S. 
diplomat. The groups aligned with 
D’Aubuisson’s group “probably took 
out the church.” 

“‘Major Bob and his merry band,’ 
we used to call them,” the diplomat 
said. They “took out the UCA 
(Central American University) 
library and faculty quarters.” 

The Catholic radio station also 
was bombed. 

“The first time they didn’t do it 
right, so they went back,” the 
diplomat said. 

“You do it, because who the hell 
else is going to do it?” declared 
Gato. 

“We just wanted to do some acts 
of terrorism. So we started with 
UGA” 

The elite, Jesuit-run Céntral 
American University is where most 
of the young right-wing terrorists 
had gone to school. They now 
blame it for spawning the guerrilla 
movements of the left. 

The terrorists started with the 
computer center — the jewel of the 
university — which they blew up, 
he said, because they thought “it 
had communist names in it.” 

Fifteen days later they returned 
to their alma mater and shot up the 
residence of the Jesuits. Nobody 
was injured. Gato chuckled. “I 
wonder where they hid?” 

Gato said he had been involved 
personally in at least 30 separate 
terrorist attacks — many of them 
made to seem the work of the 
secret death squads by leaving 
fliers at the scene. His targets 
included newspapers, radio stations, 
churches and secular church 
properties. In general, he believed 
the right-wing terrorist offensive 
had been successful. 

He boasted that on some nights 
one might hear as many as 20 
bombs going off in San Salvador. 

The targets were buildings, 
usually the homes or businesses of 
moderates or leftists. 

The bombs, bullets and Molotov 


cocktails were warnings to the 
inhabitants. 

“When your front door blows 
up...,” said Gato, “you choose to 
move or you change your strategy.” 

Some interviewed were uncertain 
if any of their actions had killed 
anyone. They made a distinction 
between bombing a house occupied 
by suspected leftist terrorists and 
going out with the specific 
intention of killing someone 
“because you have the 
information.” 

The premeditated taking of a 
human life was a threshhold each 
of them faced. Many in Gato’s 
group seemed hesitant about 
crossing it. Not Gato. 

“I'll tell you this, I have never 
killed anyone yet, but I wouldn't 
mind,” said Gato. “Communists tell 
you this: ‘I have nothing to lose 
except my life.’ I feel the same.” 





Some Young Terrorists 
Idolized Death-Squad 
Members as 
Consummate 
Professionals — Like 
James Bond 





O kill someone meant 
graduation to a higher 
rung in the hierarchy of 
terror. Some civilian 
death-squad members were idolized 
by the young terrorists for having 
reached a consummate 
professionalism like a James Bond, 
capable of killing in a “clean way.” 

These belonged to the much 
admired and imitated escuadron de 
la muerta or “EM,” the collective 
title (Spanish for death squad) 
under which about a half-dozen 
groups took revenge on the left. 

“They found real guerrillas ... and 
captured them, and put a single 
bullet through their heads,” Alonso 
said. 

“You're a communist,’ they 
would say, and boom: they would 
shoot them, and throw them out in 
the road somewhere. The next day, 
everybody would know a 
communist was dead.” 

In the summer of 1981, there was 


a variation. The bodies of more 
than 80 beheaded youths were 
dumped at the outskirts of Santa 
Ana, El Salavador’s second-largest 
city. The heads had been neatly 
severed, not hacked off. 


“I don’t want to believe they 
were really doing that,” Alonso 
said. “They must have shot them 
first. At least, I hope they shot 
them first.” 

Alonso said he had been “proud” 
to meet some of the real 
professionals, like a former 
ARENA party manager, Constantino 
Rampone, who was described by 
Journal sources as one of the most 
important civilian death-squad 
leaders before his own death by 
heart attack. 

Rampone, a middle-aged civil 
engineer, had been a founder, 
financier and arms supplier for 
Salvadoran death squads and a 
liaison between civilian and 
military groups in western El 
Salvador. In the opinion of those 
interviewed, Rampone was far 
more effective and involved 
militarily than D'Aubuisson, who 
they said was given credit for 
things he didn’t do. 


Members of Gato’s group said 
they became acquainted with 
Rampone in 1979 and just “started 
talking about the same things.” 

They met in his office, which 
they described as being “like a 
strongbox, with thick steel doors 
and grenades.” 


“People would listen to him about 
the ways things should be done,” 
said Alonso, who described the 
middle-aged businessman as having 
a unique outlook gained from being 
a former member of the Hitler 
Youth in Europe. “That was like a 
credential saying he was 
anti-communist.” 

Rampone used his wealth to 
finance his own groups and his 
factory to produce weapons for 
others in the paramilitary network. 


Rampone's own commando group 
was made up of hotel owners, 
doctors, lawyers and, conveniently, 
a funeral parlor owner. 


Parts of Rampone’s operation, 
Journal sources said, may still be 
in place. 

Members of these groups 
referred to their activities as 
“intelligence operations.” 





The Squads Did Not 
Necessarily Bend to 
Leadership, the 
Businessman Said: ‘I 
Have Never Controlled 
Mine’ 





NE businessman who 

worked closely with 

Rampone and 

D'Aubuisson talked 
about his activities as a civilian 
death-squad member. For purposes 
of this story, his name will be 
Gordo. 

Gordo is a family man whose 
children attend Catholic school. By 
profession he is an engineer. He 
said his specialty was explosives, 
particularly how to prepare 
blasting material when dynamite 
was scarce. 

He described himself as the 
leader of a group of five young 
people “you've probably seen 
around the (ARENA) party.” 
Besides his group, he said, he 
personally knew of only eight to 10 
other civilians who could 
legitimately be considered 
members of death squads. 

The squads had leaders, he said, 
but did not respond uniformly to 
leadership. 

“Roberto (D’Aubuisson) never has 
controlled his group; I have never 
controlled mine,” he said. 

When asked how a person was 
chosen to die, Gordo cited the 
example of a union member who 
might arouse suspicion if he 
exhibited too much influence, or 
spoke out of line, or was too 
involved in organizing. 

When somebody came under 
suspicion, he said, members of the 
group compared information, trying 
to gauge the suspect's 
anti-communist sentiments, who his 
associates were, whom he came to 
meetings with. 

“If somebody was too far 
involved, there was only one way to 
get him out of the picture.” And 
that, Gordo said, “was to get him 
out of the picture.” 

Once, he said, he “had orders to 
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El Salvador’s ambassador to the United States, Ernesto Rivas 
Gallont, appears perplexed as he listens to rural Vermonters last 
March protest America’s role in his country’s civil war. One 
death-squad veteran says his group tried to kidnap the ambassador 
as he jogged in San Salvador. 
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kill” Ernesto Rivas Gallont, El 
Salvador's ambassador to the 
United States. 


The attempt, which took place 
while Rivas Gallont was jogging 
near the Central American 
University, was made under 
Salvadoran military protection, said 
Gordo. The police were there to 
“show their IDs and say ‘It's OK, 
they're with us,’” in case the 
operation was interfered with by 
officers unaware of the plot. 


The operation involved four cars, 
among them a Toyota panel truck 
with sliding doors so “it would have 
been easy to grab him by the hair 
and pull him in” as he went jogging 
past. But on the appointed day, 
Gordo said, Rivas Gallont was 
“running against traffic for safety’s 
sake,” and the conspirators couldn't 
get to him. 

The ambassador returned to the 


United States a few days later, he 
said. 

Contacted in Washington last 
week, Rivas Gallont said he was 
unaware of the attempt but had 
often jogged near the university. 


“But I won't do it any more,” he 
said. 

Although Gordo termed Rivas 
Gallont a personal friend, he said 
he had no qualms about carrying 
out the orders to “kidnap and 
eliminate” him. It was not because 
he thought the Salvadoran 
ambassador was a guerrilla, he 
said, but because he believed he 
was an intellectual and posed more 
of a threat than the person 
carrying the gun. 

And once one is involved, he said, 
“you can’t back away. If you do 
that, then you can't expect anyone 
else to go through with it, either.” 

Gordo got in & for revenge. His 


first terrorist action was a 
retaliatory attack against what he 
called a guerrilla safe house. 
Everyone in the house was killed. 


“Anybody in that house, to me, 
was an enemy,” he said. “I’m not 
going to say it was right. I’m not 
going to say it was wrong. War is 
war.” 

But after the first time, he said, 
it was easier. 

“Nobody likes to do it,” he 
admitted. “After you do it... you go 
out and get a couple of drinks and 
get drunk. For three, four or five 
days I wouldn't talk to anyone. I 
didn’t like anyone to know I'd done 
it. 

“Like my children. Yet I know 
they knew it. I suspect that they 
knew, because I'd be gone fora 
night and they'd know an attack 
was carried out, and I’d come back 
the next day and grab some clothes 
and walk out.” a 


‘A Regular Americano’ Joins the Kidnappers 


ALVADORAN right-wing 

activist Mario Redaelli 

was four months old in 

1932 when rebellious 
peasants dragged his father from 
the house by his thumbs and 
tortured him for 18 hours in the 
streets before killing him. 

Since then, half a century has 
passed, and civil strife is still 
rending El Salvador. 

And though most of Redaelli's 
life over the intervening years was 
spent in the United States, 
indistinguishable from that of an 
American youth, the violence of El 
Salvador's civil war pulled the 
adult Redaelli right back into the 
Salvadoran struggle that took the 
life of his father. 

Late one night last year, Redaelli, 
the 48-year-old former high official 
of Roberto D'Aubuisson's 
Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA), described the acts of 
political violence he committed on 
behalf of his ultra-right-wing cause. 

“I have kidnapped,” he admitted, 


during a wide-ranging interview 
with the Albuquerque Journal in 
his San Salvador home. “Even 
people of my own social circuit,” 
and “sacrificed ...so fewer may 
die.” 

The words came softly from the 
more-than-six-foot, nearly 
200-pound businessman, whose 
fluent English was punctuated with 
American slang. 


On the bookshelf in the 
well-appointed living room lay a 
black AR-15 automatic rifle; on the 
nightstand in the bedroom a .45 and 
a hand grenade. 

In the late-night interview, 
Redaelli said his views are typical 
of the “hard core of ARENA,” a 
party itself considered hard-core in 
El Salvador's spectrum of political 
parties. 

After the March 1982 elections, 
the military imposed relatively 
moderate Alvaro Magana as 
president. Redaelli stormed out of 
the Constituent Assembly chamber 


in response, calling D'Aubuisson a 
traitor for acquiescing to the 
compromise. 

Until then, the 
American-educated construction 
engineer had served as 
D’Aubuisson's spokesman to the 
English-speaking media. 

“Roberto and I are very close,” 
Redaelli said. “He has lived here 
(at Redaelli's house) for months 
and months. We have hidden 
together.” But shortly after the 
“traitor” remark last year, Redaelli 
quietly left his party post. Insiders 
said his public comments tended to 
make policy rather than interpret 
it. 
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Redaelli Has a Diploma 
From Hollywood High, an 
American Eagle Tattooed on 
His Arm 





EDAELLI’S motivating 
preoccupations have 
alternately been 
fighting communism 
and making money, reflecting his 
childhood in the post-World War II 
United States and his experiences 


upon his return to Central America. 


He says he graduated from 
Hollywood High School in 
California in 1948, and he jokingly 
refers to himself as “a regular 
Americano” and “a real gringo.” 

And just like a gringo, he says, 
he used to spend his time thinking 
only about his credit rating. On his 
left arm is a tattoo of an American 
eagle alighting on the shield of the 
U.S.A. 

But U.S. authorities are 
somewhat wary of his political 
fervor. A U.S. Customs check 
showed Redaelli is listed as a 
suspected terrorist who has 
threatened the life of an American 
official and is considered persona 
non grata in the United States. 

Redaelli made the “undesirables” 
list because of his activities during 
a May 1980 sit-in at the San 
Salvador residence of then-U.S. 
Ambassador Robert White. The 
sit-in was to demand the release of 
D'Aubuisson, who had been 
arrested with other army officers 
and civilians for plotting a rightist 
coup. 

Last year, on “Good Morning, 
America,” Redaelli startled 
television host David Hartman by 
telling him that the former 
ambassador had been linked to 
communists in South America and 
was a chronic alcoholic. The 
implication was that “Americans” 
like Redaelli fight communism; 
Robert White did not. 

Redaelli told the Journal that 
White, during his confirmation 
hearings, was vigorously opposed 
by Sen. Jesse Helms, D-N.C. 

“That's why Robert White had 
my visa taken, because I read all 
that stuff,” he said. 

Redaelli laid out his credentials: 

“I'm one of the oldest 
anti-communists in El 
Salvador .... I've always been 
interested in communists. I’ve 
always tracked them down. It's one 
of my pet schemes, to see what 
they're doing. I have a lot of 
friends in military intelligence, to 
tell you the truth.” 

The Journal interview was 


interrupted by a knock on the door. 
A major and his wife were shown 
into the house and ushered out to 
the front patio. Redaelli returned to 
the living room. 

“You know how (the military) 
are: they don’t want to be seen. 
Will you excuse me?” 

During the next 20 minutes, bits 
of the conversation filtered through 
an open door. The major told 
Redaelli of secret arms movements 
by subversives he had seen near 
San Vicente in eastern El Salvador. 

After the major left, Redaelli 
explained that the officer had 
passed him information to give to 
certain trusted military men so the 
subversives could be taken care of. 

The exchange between military 
man and civilian seemed typical of 
the interaction common in the 
far-right coalition headed by 
D’Aubuisson. 

Redaelli related how FAN (the 
Broad National Front) — ARENA's 
right-wing predecessor — had been 
accused of running death squads. 
That was not true, he said: FAN 
was a patriotic organization. 

“We were passing off information 
to the National Guard and the 
Treasury Police and the National 
Police on what they (the 
communists) were planning and 
who they were.” 





‘You Study Your Man. How 
Many Bodyguards? When He 
Leaves the Office, Does He 
Have a Gun? Does He Have 
the Guts To Use It?’ 





EDAELLI was asked if 
he, too, had 
participated. 

Being careful not to 
name names, he described how he 
had assisted in kidnappings. 

“The same way they (the left) do 
it,” he continued. “With careful 
planning. 

“You watch them. You follow 
them. You study your man. What 
time does he leave the office? Is it 
the same time every day? What 
kind of car does he drive? Does he 
have security? How many 
bodyguards? When he leaves the 
office, does he have a gun? Does 


he have the guts to use it? Will he 
shoot first?” 

“Some of the victims,” he 
continued, were “even people of my 
own social circuit. One was a close 
acquaintance, not a very close 
friend exactly, but somebody — 
well, that I socialized with, that I 
saw at cocktail parties,” 

When asked why he did it, 
Redaelli said it was because “I had 
to... When you realize the people 
who are doing these things — they 
would cost more lives, so they are 
the ones who have to be sacrificed, 
so fewer may die.” 

Relaxed in his chair, Redaelli 
looked like any middle-aged 
businessman in any 
upper-middle-class home in the 
United States. That illusion was 
shattered when an unexpected 
knock brought him leaping to his 
feet, grabbing the automatic rifle. 

“It’s late,” he explained. 

The unexpected visitor was the 
reporters’ cab driver, who had 
become frightened waiting alone on 
the deserted street. 

The situation was resolved, and 
the interview continued. 

Mario Redaelli said he later 
realized he was destined to become 
an anti-communist when angry 
peasants killed his father in 1932. 
He was born four months before 
that event, about the time 
communist organizer Augustin 
Farabundo Marti and a small group 
planned what was to be called the 
first communist peasant uprising in 
the Western Hemisphere. The 
uprising started among Salvadoran 
coffee workers who were hit hard 
by the worldwide depression. 

Mario’s father, Emilio Redaelli, 
was an Italian immigrant and 
mayor of Juayua in western El 
Salvador. He was not a member of 
the oligarchy, but he was identified 
with them, managing a 
coffee-processing plant for the 
Daglio family of El Salvador's 
coffee aristocracy. 

Historical accounts differ on how 
the local people viewed Emilio 
Redaelli. But on Jan. 22, 1932, when 
Indian coffee workers staged their 
abortive revolt, Emilio Redaelli was 
among the few civilians killed by 
the rebels. 

The uprising claimed 100 lives. 

The response of the Salvadoran 
government of Gen. Maximiliano 
Hernandez Martinez was the 


Matanza or “Massacre.” 
Government forces killed between 
10,000 and 30,000 peasants in the 
area of the revolt within a few 
weeks. 

The response of the Redaelli 
family was to leave El Salvador for 
the United States. 

Mario Redaelli remembers his 
mother once telling him about “the 
incident.” However, “no politics 
were ever discussed when I was 
growing up in the States. We were 
just Democrats, period,” he added. 

He went to elementary school, 
junior high, high school and 
engineering school, each time 
adding a new coat of American 
varnish. 

It wasn’t until 1958, when he was 
back in El Salvador with a 
Nicaraguan wife and his own 
construction business, that he first 
got involved in Latin American 
politics, or, as he put it, “a 
revolution — against Anastasio 
Somoza,” Nicaragua's dictator. 

At that time, Central America 
was undergoing a series of 
revolutionary nationalist 
convulsions similar to today’s. The 
ferment gripped just about every 
country in the region as the young 
men and women of one generation 
banded together to challenge the 
U.S.-backed dictators of the 
generation before. 


Redaelli said he was attracted to 
the struggle in Nicaragua for a 
number of reasons: 

Like many Salvadorans, he 
considered himself a “unionist” in 
support of a single Central 
American confederation of nations. 
Also — and more important — his 
wife's family was among the 
Nicaraguan exiles then in El 
Salvador plotting to overthrow the 
Somoza family dynasty. 


Had that early anti-Somoza plot 
succeeded, Redaelli said, they 
intended to use Nicaragua as a 
base to mount an invasion with 
Fidel Castro's forces to free Cuba 
in 1958. But the key to the plan 
was to first hijack a Lanica 
(Nicaraguan Airline) plane at 
Miami International Airport and 
then fly to Honduras, where an 
attack force of anti-Somoza exiles 
was making ready. 

The May 1958 hijacking, Redaelli 
claimed, was the first airplane 
hijacking in history. 


“T planned it,” he said. “I've done 
a lot of things!” 

But to pilot Ali Salomon, the only 
one of the actual hijackers still 
alive, Redaelli is ‘ta big liar.” 

“This Mario Redaelli,” Salomon 
recalled, had nothing to do with the 
actual hijacking of the plane. 
Redaelli's job was to get the 
passports needed for the mission. 

The rendezvous between the 
stolen cargo plane and the invasion 
force in Honduras was broken up 
by the arrival of the Honduran Air 
Force. Redaelli escaped the 
round-up of would-be rebels. 

Fifteen years later, visiting El 
Salvador, Salomon said he was 
surprised to find that Redaelli’s 
rebel brother-in-law had become 
the consul for Somoza and Redaelli 
“was in the high society of the 
‘Somocistas’” — supporters of 
Somoza — in El Salvador. 

When asked how he accounted 
for the change, Salomon paused, 
then said: ‘Maybe he was spying 
on us all along?” 

After the hijacking misadventure, 
Mario Redaelli might have been 
perfectly content to leave politics 
behind him and return to his credit 
statements and account books and 
his yearbook from Hollywood High. 

Like his father, he got a job in 
the business of a wealthy 
Salvadoran family — in his case, 
selling tractors. He became “the 
number-one sales promoter” for 
John Deere in Latin America. 
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He Saw America Stumble 
Into a Moral Quandary After 
Korea, Vietnam: ‘Do They 
Still Salute the Flag in the 
United States?’ 





UT then, he explained, 

he began to perceive a 

bigger picture: 

something insidious, 
something invisible, slowly eating 
away the Salvadoran political 
structure from inside. 

Redaelli embraced the 
“worldwide communist conspiracy” 
view of international events. 

“T think the thing that most 


impressed me,” he said, was when 
President Harry Truman pulled 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur back from 
the Far East during the Korean 
War “when (MacArthur) wanted to 
stop communism back then.” 

That’s when, he said, “I began 
seeing the communist threat to the 
United States.” 

Further study convinced Redaelli 
it had all begun when the United 
States surrendered half of Europe 
to the “Russkies” at Yalta; then the 
“loss” in Korea, followed by the 
loss in Vietnam, and “that really 
did it.” 

At the same time, there was the 
“loss of moral values” caused by 
the hippie movement of the 1960s. 

Redaelli lit a Diplomat cigarette 
and asked, “Do they still salute the 
flag in the United States?” 


“I realized then it was shot ... the 
whole moral stability of the States 
was lost,” he said. “That's one of 
the ways communists infiltrate 
society.” 

He said the same pattern was 
apparent in El Salvador, through 
changes in the education 
curriculum. “Morality, civics and 
proper conduct in schools” were 
eliminated from study during the 
1950s, he said. 

But it was not until his own 
earth-moving construction business 
became a target of the unions that 
Redaelli decided to become 
involved personally. 

At first he tried trained attack 
dogs to keep organizers from the 
“communist” union away. 

But the dogs were not enough. 

About a month after the October 
1979 U.S.-backed coup led by a 
group of reform-minded young 
army officers, militant union 
organizers vandalized Redaelli’s 
equipment and held him hostage 
for a time. 

Sometime after that, Redaelli 
heard about Roberto D'Aubuisson 
and decided to seek him out. 

Redaelli said he didn’t know 
D’Aubuisson because he was 12 
years older than the intelligence 
officer and “I mixed with colonels, 
D’Aubuisson with majors.” 

But D’Aubuisson was actively 
fighting communists. So Redaelli 
brought D'Aubuisson the names of 
people he believed were 
ringleaders in the construction 
union. The burly contractor had 


decided D’Aubuisson’s approach 
was the only solution to his labor 
problems. 

He joined D'Aubuisson's party, 
quit work for two years, changed 
houses for security reasons four 
times. He became one of the 
group’s main fund-raisers and 
procurers of transportation. And 
“whether I earned it or whether I 
stole it, I had enough to live off for 
a while.” 

The diminutive size of El 
Salvador makes the cycle of 
political terrorism a personal 
experience for most of its citizens. 

“I've lost friends at this. Not by 
kidnapping, but by being tortured 
and murdered,” Redaelli said. 

Eight out of 10 Salvadoran 
families could say the same. 

The clandestine activity of 
terrorists “is perhaps more cruel 
than war itself,” Redaelli said, 
“because it’s more cold-blooded.” 

In El Salvador you're not just 
shooting from a foxhole, but you're 
up close doing it to people you 
know, he said. 

“Why is the left always glorified 
when they do these things? I'm not 
ashamed. It had to be done.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER/DALE MITCHELL 
Pistol in belt, Mario Redaelli works in ARENA headquarters in 1982. 


He learned his politics from losing his father to torture in a peasants’ 
rebellion and growing up in exile at Hollywood High. 
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The New American Right Cooks Up a Hot Potato 


EPRESENTATIVES of 
the New Right in the 
United States helped a 
group of 
ultra-right-wing Salvadorans form a 
political party which has become 
the second-largest political force in 
El Salvador — and a hot potato for 
the Reagan administration. 

The Nationalist Republican 
Alliance (ARENA) headed by 
ex-Maj. Roberto D’Aubuisson, was 
formed after meetings with aides 
of Sen. Jesse Helms, D.-N.C., with 
valuable Washington contacts 
arranged by the staff director of 
the Republican Conference, and 
with the advice and services of a 
Washington public relations man 
who once represented the 
government of deposed Nicaraguan 
dictator Anastasio Somoza. 

Though initial contacts had been 
made years before, Salvadoran 
rightists had banked their fortunes 
on a Reagan victory in 1980. 

The night Reagan won, there 
were feasts and dances by the 
extreme right in the posh homes of 
El Salvador and Miami. Christian 
Democratic Party leader Napoleon 
Duarte said, “The (Salvadoran) 
right thought all Republicans were 
like Helms.” 

The pivotal suggestion to form 
the ARENA Party came not from 
El Salvador but from members of 
the Republican Party's New Right 
movement in Washington. They 
supplied the Salvadorans with 
political support in this country, 
with lobbying from conservative 
public-policy groups, and with 
instruction in American methods of 
campaigning taught by New Right 
elections specialist Paul Weyrich. 

Weyrich was the top signer of a 
letter of support to D'Aubuisson, 
sent in January of this year and 
signed by representatives of The 
Moral Majority, Conservative 
Caucus, National Defense Council, 
House Republican Study 
Committee, National Christian 
Coalition, and the Catholic Center 





at the Free Congress Foundation, 
among others. 

Acting on the advice of their 
American friends, Salvadoran 
rightists used to living 
underground and committing acts 
of terrorism came out to campaign 
for the March 1982 elections 
sounding much like the “Grand Old 
Party.” They merged the 
Republican Party's 1980 platform 
with principles from more 
authoritarian nationalist parties, 
such as the German Nazis, to form 
the ARENA creed. They even 
borrowed the name “Republican” in 
christening the Nationalist 
Republican Alliance. 

“ARENA did in five months what 
it takes most Salvadoran political 
parties at least five years to do,” 
claimed one ARENA founder after 
the March 1982 election results 
were in. 

ARENA had won 25 percent of 
the vote, making it the largest of 
the right-wing political parties in El 
Salvador. 

The party's electoral triumph 
marked a significant reversal of 
Carter Administration efforts to 
isolate the right from the 
Salvadoran mainstream it had 
dominated for so long. 

Although many ARENA leaders 
said they personally preferred the 
hard-line anti-communist 
governments of Latin America, 
they credited much of last year’s 
electoral success to the guidance 
they received from 
ultra-conservatives in the United 
States. 

The Albuquerque Journal 
learned that Sen. Helms’ aides 
maintained telephone contacts to 
the private residences of wealthy 
Salvadoran backers of ARENA 
living in Miami. And party leaders 
in El Salvador received cables from 
Washington reporting on 
closed-door U.S. State Department 
and congressional activity affecting 
the Salvadoran right. When asked 
the origin of the cables, an ARENA 


Party founder referred the question 
back to a Helms aide. 

Although D'Aubuissson’s power 
may have ebbed since the March 
1982 elections, when he won the 
presidency of the Constituent 
Assembly, the party is still seen as 
strong, and contacts remain with 
some Washington conservatives. 

Last December, the party’s 
information director was one of 
four Salvadorans who traveled to 
the United States to receive a 
course in how to deal with the U.S. 
media — a course contracted by 
the United States Information 
Agency (USIA) and paid for by 
American taxpayers. And shortly 
after the March 1982 elections, 
D’Aubuisson told a private 
gathering of ARENA youth that he 
had two scholarships from the 
Republican Party for English 
speakers to “go to the U.S. of 
Gringos” for a week's instruction 
on how to develop a political 
campaign in preparation for the 
upcoming Salvadoran presidential 
election, now scheduled for March 
25, 1984. 

D'Aubuisson will be ARENA's 
candidate to oppose Christian 
Democrat Duarte on the ballot. 
D'Aubuisson Tuesday resigned as 
head of the Constituent Assembly 
so he could campaign for the 
presidency. 





Unless It Saw a Guy Like 
D’Aubuisson Running a 
Machete Through Someone, 
Washington Ignored the 
Cross Fire of Accusations, 
Said a Diplomat 





CCORDING to one U.S. 
official on the National 
Security Council, 
members of El 


Salvador’s extreme right were able 
to gain their conservative 
American backing by using “buzz 
words” that would appeal to their 
ideological brethren in the United 
States. 

A State Department source said 
the conservative American network 
of politicians, public relations men, 
lawyers and trade associations 
behind ARENA has been able to 
lend El Salvador’s party of the 
violent right legitimacy in 
American political circles. 

In San Salvador, a foreign 
service officer formerly stationed 
at the U.S. Embassy explained that, 
in the past, backing from 
influential conservatives in the 
United States has affected the 
ability of the embassy to deal with 
demands from the extreme right. 

Following the Reagan election 
victory, the Salvadoran right was 
convinced that the United States 
would never withdraw support 
from an anti-communist 
government. 

“TI don’t think it’s the embassy 
that's at fault as much as Ed Meese 
and Ron Reagan and Jesse Helms,” 
said one U.S. diplomat last year. 
“Unless they see a guy like 
D'Aubuisson running a machete 
through somebody, they're inclined 
to ignore it .... There is absolutely 
zero conception of what these 
people are like, how evil they 
really are.” 

Recently, however, in the face of 
renewed death-squad violence, the 
uncritical support of the 
Salvadoran right wing by 
conservative Republican interests 
in this country has begun to 
change. 

President Reagan, Vice President 
George Bush and Secretary of 
State George Shultz all have 
denounced vigorously the 
death-squad violence in recent 
weeks. The Reagan administration's 
slow about-face on D’Aubuisson and 
ARENA comes in the aftermath of 
increasing reports linking 
D'Aubuisson and his party to the 
violence. 

Rep. Jack Kemp, R-N.Y., 
formerly considered a staunch 
friend by ARENA, said the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America, headed by former 
Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, told D’Aubuisson bluntly 
that military death squads would 
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Ricardo “Rick” Valdivieso and his wife, Pat, were 
founders of ARENA. A former U.S. paratrooper who 
talked like a Republican, Valdivieso found sympathizers in 
high places in America. 
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not be tolerated by any U.S. 
political factions, including 
ultra-conservatives. 

Less than a year ago D’Aubuisson 
was granted a U.S. visa by the 
State Department, which claimed 
then that it had no evidence linking 
him to rightist violence. 

However, when D’Aubuisson 
reapplied for U.S. entry this month, 
the State Department turned down 
his visa request. 

There is no evidence that any of 
the U.S. politicians or conservative 
groups had independent knowledge 
that ARENA and its supporters had 
been involved with death sqauds. 

But Salvadorans made much of 
the ideological similarities — and 
fervent anti-communism — shared 
by the right wings in El Salvador 
and the United States. 

“All modesty aside, we did a 
helluva job with Washington,” 
explained a former Salvadoran 
diplomat who is a resident of 
Miami. “In 1976, we began making 
contacts with U.S. congressmen and 
senators through ANEP (National 
Association of Private Enterprise),” 
and through business ties who 
“helped us bring information into 
high levels (of the U.S. 
government) ...." These connections, 
he explained, were invaluable in 
generating political support for the 
right during the 1982 elections. 


EMS RE SER ie oe 


In El Salvador, It Cost $300 
To Divorce Your Wife But 
Only $50 To Kill Her: Are a 
Third of the Killings Simple 
Crimes of Passion? 





NE important bridge 

between El Salvador 

and Washington was 

Orlando De Sola, the 
young scion of one of El Salvador's 
most wealthy families, who now 
lives in Miami. 

De Sola told the Journal his job 
was meeting with private U.S. 
conservative policy groups like the 
Heritage Foundation, the American 
Security Council, the Council on 
Inter-American Security (which 
lists Sen. Pete Domenici, R-N.M., as 


an adviser) and its offshoot, the 
Committee of Santa Fe. Domenici 
said his title was strictly honorary 
and that he had never attended any 
functions or rendered any advice. 

Chairman of the Committee of 
Santa Fe is retired Lt. Gen. Gordon 
Sumner of New Mexico, who is an 
adviser to both the State 
Department and the Kissinger 
Commission. 

In Sumner's opinion, not all the 
killings in El Salvador can be 
attributed to death squads. He 
thinks that at least one-third of the 
slayings are simple crimes of 
passion. It cost $300 if you wanted 
to divorce your wife, Sumner 
remembers hearing once, and only 
$50 to kill her. 

He said the deterioriation of the 
Salvadoran system of justice in the 
face of threats and attack from the 
left and the right created the 
atmosphere for El] Salvador's 
epidemic of murder. 

But death squads were not an 
important issue in the early 
contacts between the Salvadorans 
and sympathetic New Right 
members in this country. 

De Sola said he set up a series of 
meetings for D'Aubuisson in Miami 
and Washington during 1980. 

D’Aubuisson came away from 
these meetings apparently 
convinced that the Republicans 
would endorse his militant brand of 
anti-communism after they won the 
November election. As early as 
May 1980 — after his first U.S. trip 
— D’Aubuisson recorded a message 
for his hard-line supporters in El 
Salvador: 

“We have spoken with various 
senators in the Capitol, and they 
asked us that we maintain until 
November, that with the new 
government that the Reagan 
Republicans will win, our luck will 
change.” 

One of the senators on 
D’Aubuisson's list whose aides took 
a keen interest in the Salvadoran 
right was North Carolina 
Republican Helms. Two of his 
aides, John Carbaugh (who left the 
senator’s service last year) and 
Christopher Manion, maintained a 
close relationship with 
D'Aubuisson’s followers. 

Manion met with D’Aubuisson in 
Central America even before 
ARENA existed, according to a 
knowledgeable source. 


After the election, Carbaugh 
maintained contacts with ARENA 
leaders, who were disgruntled 
about the military's imposition of 
interim President Alvaro Magana. 

A State Department source said 
Carbaugh was asked to travel to El 
Salvador and urge D’Aubuisson to 
mute his claims of election fraud. 

Another Republican functionary 
playing a role in building support 
for ARENA was Margo Carlisle, a 
legislative aide to Sen. James 
McClure, R-Idaho, and the staff 
director of the Republican 
Conference of the U.S. Senate. The 
conference functions as the party's 
coordinating machine. 

Ms. Carlisle's involvement began 
when she met Ricardo Valdivieso at 
an anti-communist convocation in 
Buenos Aires in late 1981. 
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Rick Struck the Right Chord 
in the U.S. — Like the 
Sagebrush Rebellion Moved 
Very Far South 





ALDIVIESO — a 
D'Aubuisson intimate — 
is a Salvadoran who had 
two farms expropriated 
under the land reform and was 
among those arrested with the 
rightist leader in May 1980. 
Valdivieso grew up in New York, 
speaks Spanish with a Brooklyn 
accent, is a former U.S. 
Paratrooper and frequently has 
been named to undertake party 
missions in the United States. 

The first such mission was on 
March 12, 1981, when he was sent 
by D’Aubuisson and others to 
Washington to get political advice. 

The Salvadoran right was being 
criticized because of remarks 
attributed to D’Aubuisson at a San 
Salvador press conference 
intimating Reagan Administration 
officials would back a right-wing 
military coup against the Christian 
Democrats. 

In Washington, Valdivieso said he 
asked American friends what to do. 

“They suggest we make a 
political party,” he said, to give 
them legitimacy under the 
Christian Democrat government. 


Carlisle invited Valdivieso to 
Washington, and he stayed in the 
capital for five days, according to 
Alberto Bondanza, an ARENA party 
leader from Santa Tecla. 

“She set up all these meetings,” 
he said. “She has helped us since 
Argentina.” 

When the Journal asked Ms. 
Carlisle about her role with 
ARENA and its functionaries, she 
declined comment. 

“Margo offically works for Sen. 
McClure,” explained a Republican 
insider. “But she can influence a 
lot of things, like the New Right.” 

To help Valdivieso, Ms. Carlisle 
held a dinner party for 16 key 
conservatives, at which chicken 
crepes and chocolate mousse were 
served. Among the guests were 
Helms people and some people 
from the House. 

Valdivieso — called “Rick” by the 
conservative Washingtonians he 
met — spoke about the inequities 
of land reform, the right of the 
individual and the values of the 
New Right. 

“Rick just sounded like a 
Republican,” said one of the dinner 
guests. “He just struck the right 
philosophical chord. Like the 
Sagebrush Rebellion moved very 
far south .... 

“Margo squired him all over to 
different meetings to get him more 
exposure on the hill,” said the 
source, and convinced Paul 
Weyrich, the New Right's elections 
specialist, to let Valdivieso and 
Bondanza attend his political 
campaign seminars. 

Both men attended the course as 
guests of the committee on Jan. 24, 
1982, along with 120 potential 
senators and congressmen; they 
were the only foreigners. 

Valdivieso rattled off techniques 
he said were new to El Salvador — 
techniques he thought would assure 
victory in the upcoming 
presidential elections: 

“Phone banks in cities 
(Wonderful thing, phone banks!), 
direct mail, more door-to-door work 
— which is basis of politics — 
organize cities into precincts, day 
care and getting out the vote on 
election day.” 

A few days after Weyrich’s 
course, on February 1, Valdivieso 
was brought over to hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee chaired by Helms. 


“TI was standing in the Senate 
hallway,” Valdivieso recalled. “I 
felt something had to be done, and 
I introduced myself (to Helms), 
gave him a little history about 
myself, told him I used to be a 
member of the U.S. paratroopers 
and I thought things (in El 
Salvador) were going against what 
the U.S. paratroopers stood for. 
And he said, ‘Good. You're going to 
speak.’” 

From the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Valdivieso was taken to 
the congresssional offices of Rep. 
Kemp by Kemp aide Michele Van 
Cleve to meet the staff. Valdivieso 
had met Kemp before ARENA had 
become a party, and the 
congressman had given him a copy 
of his book, “American 
Renaissance.” 





ARENA Hired an American 
Public Relations Firm, 
Which Advised It on the 
Limits of U.S. Sympathy 





NOTHER important 
liaison for 
D’Aubuisson’s party in 
Washington was Ian 
MacKenzie, head of the 
Washington-based 
MacKenzie-McCheyne public 
relations firm. The firm specializes 
in promoting the interests of 
right-wing Latin American 
businessmen and politicians, and 
included the late Nicaraguan 


JOURNALCRAIG PYES 
Orlando De Sola, photographed in his Miami condominium with a 
1976 land-reform map on the wall, courted conservative U.S. policy 
groups for the Salvadoran rightists. In 1980, in a later reform 
program, his family’s cotton plantation became a cooperative 
managed by the peasants who had worked it. 
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dictator Anastasio Somoza and a 
group of Guatemalan businessmen 
close to ultra-rightist Mario 
Sandoval Alarcon among its clients. 

MacKenzie said he helped 
convince about 10 wealthy 
Salvadoran exile families in Miami 
to form an organization like the 
Guatemalans had, called the 
Salvadoran Freedom Foundation, in 
June 1980. 

Most of its members became key 
financial backers of ARENA, and 
some are now under U.S. 
investigation as suspected financial 
backers of death squads. 

Foreign agent registration 
records show that, over the next 16 
months, the Salvadorans paid the 
MacKenzie-McCheyne firm 
$140,000 in fees and expenses. 

The Salvadoran Freedom 
Foundation lasted only until 


October 1981 when, MacKenzie 
said, the money went instead to 
finance rightist parties for the 
March 1982 Salvadoran elections. 

MacKenzie said he convinced 
D’Aubuisson to drop his Broad 
National Front (FAN), tainted as 
being too far right. A friend of his, 
a conservative American columnist, 
said she sent a copy of the 1980 
Republican Party platform to the 
Salvadorans who wanted to use it 
as a model for ARENA. “They 
copied it as closely as they could,” 
she said. 

The Nationalist Republican 
Alliance was officially started in 
Guatemala on May 2, 1981, with 35 
members and a stirring 
anti-communist anthem, played by 
a Guatemalan orchestra which 
party members said had been 
carefully screened for communists. 


The party’s founders signed the 
roll at the house of Salvadoran 
Supreme Court Justice Dr. Ricardo 
Avila Moreira. He is the uncle of 
Capt. Eduardo Avila, implicated in 
the assassinations of two U.S. labor 
advisers and of archbishop Oscar 
Arnulfo Romero. 

The mother of Lt. Rodolfo Isidro 
Lopez Sibrian — Avila’s alleged 
accomplice in the assassinations of 
the labor leaders — is ARENA's 
Betsy Ross, having sewn its first 
tricolored flag. 

On its coming out, ARENA 
announced itself as “The Party of 
National Salvation” — the salvation 
meaning from communism. 

Its Salvadoran debut was a large 
gathering at the end of October 
1981 at the Sheraton Hotel in San 
Salvador billed as the “Dinner of 
National Salvation.” 


D’Aubuisson Says He Recruited 
Uncle Sam for a Civil War 


HO really supplied 

the original 

documents for the 

controversial “White 
Paper” on communist influence in 
El Salvador issued by President 
Reagan in early 1981? 

Though administration spokesmen 
insist the documents came from 
material gathered by a State 
Department official during a trip to 
E] Salvador, Salvadoran rightist 
Roberto D'Aubuisson and his aides 
said some of the materials first 


-passed through their hands on the 


way to the Pentagon. 

Whichever account is true — and 
both may be — the accuracy of the 
Feb. 23, 1981, White Paper entitled 
“Communist Interference in El 
Salvador” was attacked from many 
quarters almost as soon as it was 
made public. 

By Salvadoran accounts, the 
material that eventually provided 
the key documents in the White 


Paper was sought to justify what 
was already being planned — 
increased U.S. involvement in El 
Salvador — by aides close to then 
presidential hopeful Ronald Reagan. 

A former Reagan-campaign 
adviser, Daniel O. Graham, asked 
D'Aubuisson in 1980 to furnish 
proof that would justify greater 
American intervention in Central 
America, according to Salvadoran 
rightists. D’Aubuisson and his 
backers had been told by U.S. 
representatives and senators during 
the 1980 U.S. election campaign 
that a Reagan presidency would 
lend strong support and increased 
aid to anti-communist forces.in El 
Salvador. 


D'Aubuisson said he chatted with 


Graham at a gathering in Miami 
where both he and the retired 
general had been invited to speak 
by affluent Salvadoran exiles who 
were to be some of the principal 
backers of the new extreme-right 


Salvadoran political party, the 
Nationalist Republican Alliance 
(ARENA). 

Graham said he vaguely 
remembered the Miami meeting 
with a group of Salvadoran exiles 
but doesn't recall if D’Aubuisson 
was there. 

During the conversation, a 
number of Salvadorans present 
remembered Graham asking 
D'Aubuisson if he could find proof 
that the Salvadoran guerrillas were 
being manipulated by outside 
forces, because the incoming 
Reagan Administration believed 
proof of such manipulation was 
what was needed to “influence 
American public opinion ... to 
increase military and economic 
support for E] Salvador.” 

Graham said he could neither 
confirm nor deny the conversation, 
although he did say that at the time 
he was making general 
exhortations to exile groups to 


gather proof of their allegations 
about communist backing in 
Nicaragua. 

In response, D’Aubuisson said he 
later delivered to a “CIA and FBI 
agent” in Miami Salvadoran 
intelligence allegedly exposing 
communist plans for domination in 
Central America. 

But more significantly, 
D’Aubuisson said he provided the 
United States with captured 
guerrilla documents identical to 
those that formed the basis of the 
State Department's controversial 
White Paper on El Salvador. 

The materials D'Aubuisson said 
he supplied allegedly showed in the 
guerrillas’ own documentation that 
the Soviet Union and its Cuban 
surrogate were meddling in Central 
America by channeling arms to the 
Salvadoran guerrillas through 
Nicaragua from Ethiopia, Vietnam 
and various Arab and Communist 
Bloc countries. 

This, according to the conclusions 
in the White Paper, proved that 
“the insurgency in El Salvador has 
been progresively transformed into 
a textbook case of indirect armed 
aggression by communist 
powers...” 

Reagan Administration officials 
cited the White Paper as 
justification for sharp increases in 
American military and economic 
aid to the Salvadoran military. 
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Ronald Reagan Accepted the 
Papers, Although ‘Black 
Propaganda’ Forgeries Are 
Part of El Salvador’s 
No-Holds-Barred Civil War 
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Roberto D’Aubuisson, leader of 
El Salvador’s right-wing 
ARENA Party, found sym- 
pathy and advice for his war on 
communism among Washing- 
ton’s New Right until recently. 
But this month, as details of the 
death squad’s history spread, 
he was refused a visa to visit 
the United States. 


LTHOUGH members of 
D'Aubuisson's group 
have admitted to 

% forging guerrilla 
documents as part of their “black 
propaganda” campaign to discredit 
the left, the documents used in the 
White Paper are genuine, they 
assert. 

“We were asking them (the 
police), ‘Do you have something 
that can be of any help,’ because 
we knew what was being planned 
(by the Reagan Administration),” 
said Ricardo Paredes, a former 
ARENA vice minister of education. 

D'Aubuisson said he located the 
key documents pigeonholed in a 
police substation. where they had 
lain unanalyzed since their seizure 
from a San Salvador art gailery in 
November 1980. 








The cache was then transferred 
to a safe house in Guatemala, 
D’Aubuisson said, where the papers 
were studied by “four friends more 
versed in analysis.” 


Paredes, who said he was 
present, said they spent several 
days sifting through the material to 
“put together the things that were 
the most helpful.” 


After the most conclusive 
documents were assembled, 
D’Aubuisson said he wrote “a 
conclusion of analysis,” then passed 
the papers through an intermediary 
to the military attache at the U.S. 
Embassy in San Salvador. From the 
embassy, the documents were 
reportedly forwarded to the 
Pentagon for analysis in this 
country. 


A State Department official said 
he had no knowledge of any role by 
D'Aubuisson in the acquisition of 
the papers. 


The documents arrived at the 
Pentagon during the last months of 
the Carter Administration. 


According to the official account, 
Jon Glassman, a State Department 
official then working in the U.S. 
Embassy in Mexico, traveled to El 
Salvador in January 1981 to gather 
information on the types and 
quantity of weapons the guerrillas 
were using for their “final 
offensive” and acquired the 
documents from Salvadoran 
military officials. 

The translation of the documents 
took some time, according to a 
Carter State Department official 
who asked to not be identified. 

“Then Reagan came in and found 
the project. magnified it as the 
White Paper, and tried to stretch 
it,” the official said. co 
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Editorial 





Salvadoran Horror 


The United States has found itself aligned with 
some pretty dubious forces in recent years. But, 
U.S. acceptance of El Salvador’s clandestine 
terror directed by the wealthy oligarchy which 
guides the country’s far right wing from behind 
the scenes may well rank as the worst. 

News pages of today’s Albuquerque Journal 
carry the final report of an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the the underground death squads linked 
to above-ground political activity. That activity 
tinged with neo-Nazi philosophy is embodied in 
El Salvador’s National Republican Alliance 
(ARENA). 

In the reports, Investigative Reporter Craig 
Pyes constructed a convincing picture of the 
overwhelmingly dominant role by ultra-rightists 
in the murderous epidemic which has killed 
40,000 persons in this tiny Central American 
country in the last four years. 

The reports showed how ARENA’s titular 
head, former National Assembly President 
Roberto D’Aubuisson, was connected to the 
intimate circle which conceived and directed 
this cabal of terror. Its avowed goal is the 
eradication of the left and moderate center in El 
Salvador to clear the way for a cathartic 
takeover by the ultra-right. 

What should be particularly alarming to 
Americans is the fact that until recently the U.S. 
government has tended to tolerate the atrocities 
while supplying the very materials — military 
aid — which provide focus and purpose to their 
continuation. 

Human rights considerations in U.S. foreign 
policy matters have been consciously down- 
played in the last four years. 

The vicious ultra-right in El] Salvador believes 
that this country will overlook mass murder in 
exchange for neutralization of a communist 
threat in this hemisphere. And, until very 
recently, our Central American foreign policy 
would have appeared to bear out that belief. 





But the death squads, the military and para- 
military people responsible for them aren’t 
shadow figures anymore. 

ARENA is their political alter ego, and 
D’Aubuisson, as ARENA’s candidate for presi- 
dent in next March’s election, becomes their 
standard bearer. 

D’Aubuisson’s main opponent will be Christian 
Democrat Napoleon Duarte — if enough of the 
Christian Democratic leadership survives the 
death squads to mount a political campaign. 

Should D’Aubuisson win and ARENA consoli- 
date its hold on the legitimate government of El 
Salvador, the United States will be faced with an 
impossible choice. 

To continue aid to an ARENA-run El Salvador 
would imply support for the vicious right-wing 
underground that bombed and murdered itself to 
political respectability. 

To withhold further U.S. support in the event of 
an ARENA victory could be to signal the 
ever-stronger leftist guerrillas in the hills that 
the time is at hand for another Nicaragua. 

The dilemma is one of our own making. Had 
Washington earlier heeded the clear signals 
from its own career diplomats in Central Amer- 
ica — and El Salvador in particular — the 
meteoric rise of murderous forces might have 
been averted. But Washington didn’t, so now it’s 
time for catch-up and patch-up. 

Going into the March elections, the United 
States should pull out all stops to forestall 
coercion, terrorism and fraud from both the 
extreme-left and the extreme-right. Needed also 
is an unmistakable message to the military and 
the oligarchy that an ARENA victory and an 
ultra-right seizure of power would end U.S. 
material and financial aid. 

U.S. foreign policy has tolerated the growth of 
this murderous atmosphere. That policy is 
wrong. We should undertake to correct it for the 
sake of the people of bloodied El Salvador. 
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